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In the unexpected decease of Mr. Davies, lately the divinity tutor at the 
Independent College, Brecon, this magazine has lost one of its earliest 
and most faithful friends. Its pages have, from the second year of 
its existence, been frequently enriched and enlivened by his valuable 
contributions ; and it has now become our mournful duty to devote a 
few of them to the record of his remarkable life, amiable character, 
and distinguished attainments. The solemn obligation which Christian 
friendship thus imposes, reminds us how soon the mural tablet must 
be associated with dur best performances. 

Twenty-four years have passed since the Congregational Magazine 
was commenced. Some few of its projectors and first conductors still 
remain to witness and enjoy the advancing triumphs of those prin- 
ciples for the promotion of which it was established; but many have 
passed to their rest and reward, and among them our late excellent . 
and beloved friend, Mr. C. N. Davies, whose devoted and enlightened 
attachment to Congregational principles, as well as his disinterested 
and continued services rendered to the cause in which we are ourselves 
engaged, justly entitle him to every mark of respect and distinction 
which, as editors, it is in our power to confer. ‘‘ Other men have 
laboured, and we have entered into their labours.” Our highest 
ambition is, that when our part is performed, we too may “ enter into 
the joy of our Lord,” and receive, as we are assured our friend has, 
‘the crown of life that fadeth not away.” 

Charles Nice (or Lewis) Davies was the son of a serjeant in the 
Foot Guards. He was born in a church at Ghent in the year 1794, 
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when the late Duke of York had the command of the British army. 
His father fell in battle during those sanguinary conflicts in Flanders 
which brought so much disgrace upon the British name, and in which 
so many brave men were sacrificed to gratify the royal folly of an 
incompetent commander. The termination of the French war found 
the infant under the protection of a step-father. Mrs. Davies, his 
mother, had married another serjeant, of the name of Nice, whose 
attachment to the boy induced him to connect with him his own name, 
and he ever afterwards went by the name of Charles Nice, instead of 
Lewis, Davies. Serjeant Nice was a soldier of most exact and correct 
habits ; a well educated man, and a great favourite in his regiment. 
He remained in England some years after the termination of the war 
with France, and brought up his step-son Charles with as much care 
and affection as if he had been his own child. Serjeant Nice was 
favourably noticed by the Duke of York, and obtained a lieutenancy. 
Ilis interest also procured an ensigncy for Charles at the age of twelve 
years. It was probably owing to the Duke of York’s influence that 
the young ensign was introduced to Queen Charlotte, and chosen by 
her, on account of his beautiful appearance, to attend her as a page on 
the occasion of some public féte given at that time at Windsor. He 
has often made himself and his friends merry with the description of 
the extraordinary figure he cut when first arrayed with his sash and 
sword ; the latter he could scarce keep from trailing along the ground, 
while its hilt reached his shoulder. 

In the year 1808 he was ordered to join his regiment, the 22nd, 
then in India, under the command of Lieutenant-General Sir J. H. 
Craig. Through the interest his step-father had with the Duke of 
York and Lord Lake, the Governor-General of India, Charles was soon 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant, and subsequently to his arrival in 
India was exchanged from the 22nd to the 53rd, in which his step- 
father had now become adjutant. By this prudent measure he was 
placed more immediately under the eye of his friends, and received 
every attention and advantage which their circumstances could afford. 

In India he first evinced the eminent talent he possessed for the 
acquisition of languages, by making himself master both of Hindoo- 
stanee and Persian. The advantage of these acquirements soon became 
apparent by his being appointed interpreter to the regiment. Here 
also his taste and skill in music were developed. He became a pro- 
ficient in the German flute, and persons well qualified to judge have 
pronounced him one of the best amateur performers they had ever 
heard. 

During the period of his stay in India, which was from the year 
1808 to 1814, he was engaged in active service, against the chiefs of 
the Mysore country. In an assault upon a fortress he received a 
wound on the head with an Indian spear, and on the same day lost his 
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step-father. In consideration of his wound, and the success of the 
attack which he had led, he received a handsome reward from the 
India Company. 

Those who knew Lieutenant Davies during this period have testified, 
that he had every prospect of becoming a distinguished officer. His 
mind was ardently devoted to his profession ; but unhappily his tastes 
and propensities were utterly opposed to real religion. The few pious 
persons then to be met with in India were the objects of his scorn and 
ridicule. Yet he possessed even at this period a taste for literature, 
and thirst for knowledge far beyond his means. In English society, 
his fascinating manners, conversational talent, and taste for music, 
made him a general favourite. His thoughts, however, were wholly 
devoted to the pleasures and honours of this life; and if he had any 
religious preference, it was for the Roman Catholic worship, to which, 
indeed, he once declared himself attached. But the fact was, he had 
never thought of religion, and in the circle to which he was then con- 
fined, met with little indeed to press it upon his attention, or bring 
him in any degree under its influence. 

In the year 1814 he was recalled from India, to join the second 
battalion of the 53rd, then on active service in Spain. After his 
arrival in the Peninsula he was but partially engaged in the war. The 
following year he returned to England, and was placed upon the half- 
pay, though he subsequently shared in the prize-money awarded to 
the British troops who had been engaged in the Peninsular war. 

When the battle of Waterloo occurred, and the allied armies moved 
towards Paris, finding himself at liberty and wholly unoccupied, - he 
resolved to hasten thither. On the road he met with several apparent 
gentlemen, who also professed to be travelling to Paris. Being disap- 
pointed of a regular conveyance, they agreed to post it, but as that 
conveyance could not take all their luggage, one of the party proposed 
to remain behind, and bring it forward the best way he could, while 
the others proceeded. There is no doubt that this was the trick of a 
swindler; for neither traveller nor trunks could afterwards be found. 
To Lieutenant Davies this was a serious disaster, for his trunks con- 
tained all the little property he then owned—his entire wardrobe—some 
valuable Oriental manuscripts—and a considerable amount of cash for 
arrears of pay recently received. The only gratification he obtained 
by his imprudent haste was the pleasure of being the second English- 
man that entered the gates of Paris—and of doing so at no small per- 
sonal risk, owing to the bitter mortification of the inhabitants. His 
high spirits were, however, nothing abated by the loss he had suffered. 
His heart was set upon gay amusements and martial glory, at a 
period calculated not a little to gratify both his national feelings and 
his military pride. 

In the cireumstances of destitution in which he was now placed, 
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he soon found generous friends among the British officers, and for 
months proved a weleome companion and leader in ail sorts of amuse- 
ments and dissipation. He was now in his twenty-first year, of remark- 
ably fine appearance, wearing huge mustachios, and of extraordinary 
muscular strength. 

An anecdote will illustrate this. Some of the English officers with 
whom.he was acquainted, were one day entertaining some of the French, 
when a discussion arose respecting the comparative strength of their 
men. The French insisted that they could produce soldiers of superior 
strength to any in the English army. The parties laid a wager upon 
the question, and the French officers produced a grenadier, who they 
said would perform a feat of strength that no Englishman could rival. 
This soldier appeared with his musket, and having fixed the bayonet, 
laid it upon the ground, and then taking hold of the tip of the bayonet 
with his hand, raised the musket horizontally, the butt-end being at 
the greatest distance, and held it out at arm’s length. This being 
effected, the French soldier was directed, at the request of the English 
officers, to bring another musket with the bayonet fixed as in the 
former. Lieutenant Davies being then introduced, to the astonish- 
ment of the French officers, raised both the pieces with the bayonets 
fixed, one in each hand—and held them at arm’s length. This the 
French soldier could not accomplish, and the wager was declared fairly 
won by the English. 

During the period that the allied armies remained at and around 
Paris, Lieutenant Davies having no resources but his half-pay and the 
kindness of friends, and being utterly thriftless in the management of 
his worldly affairs, was often in great straits. But his hardihood 
braved all troubles, and his robust constitution bore him through hard- 
ships which would have killed most other men. Sometimes he was 
utterly destitute, and gathered his subsistence from the fields and gar- 
dens, lodging for weeks together in the open-air, utterly regardless of 
the weather. This mode of life, varied as it was by frequent indul- 
gence and dissipation, tended to undermine a constitution naturally 
excellent, but which the climate and luxury of India had made highly 
susceptible of injury. 

The evacuation of Paris brought our friend back to England, and 
withdrew him from the gaiety and irregularity of that sort of life which 
he had for many months been leading in the most luxurious of cities, 
and, as an unattached militaire, sharing the license of a triumphant 
army, but without its discipline. We believe that the vicissitudes of 
luxury and want, of indulgence and hardship, which he then experienced, 
greatly impaired his strength. Yet he gained one advantage—he 
mixed with all classes, and made himself a thorough master of the 
French language—so far as to read and speak it with the fluency of a 
native. 
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Upon his return to England, having no friends, or at least knowing 
none, with the exception of his mother, who had retired into her native 
country, Wales, he repaired to the house of his step-father’s brother, 
Mr. Samuel Nice, who then resided and practised as a surgeon at 
Milton near Sittingbourn, Kent. In the house of Mr. Nice, he became 
acquainted with the sister of Mrs. N., Miss Maria Broadbridge. These 
ladies were the nieces of Admiral Pickmore, and of the late Dr. Jarvis 
of Margate. After a brief courtship, he married Miss Broadbridge, 
and continued to reside with Mr. Nice till the autumn of the year 1816, 
when he removed to a neighbouring village. 

We have now approached an important era in Mr. Davies’s history— 
the period when he was to be brought under the influence of that 
religion to which he had hitherto been an entire stranger, and even an 
enemy. Mr. Nice had received as a partner into his house and practice, 
Mr. George Ray. This occasioned Mr. Davies’s removal. Mrs. Davies 
had been brought up among the Wesleyans, and she induced her husband 
to go with her to the Methodist chapel. The distance of their abode 
from the place of worship frequently exposed Mr. D. to the fluctuations 
of the weather. Being often thinly clad, and regardless of the season, 
in the winter of 1816-17, he contracted a severe affection of the chest, 
which brought him into a feeble state of health for many months. 
During this attack he was under the care of Mr. Ray, of Milton, and 
contracted for that gentleman a very warm and sincere attachment. 
But he was as yet wholly destitute of any religious sentiments or im- 
pressions. He came one day to the house of his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Nice, and took down from the book-shelves Dr. Bogue’s Essay on the 
New Testament. His attention was arrested by what he read—he took 
the book home, and eagerly perused its contents. The Bible, long neg- 
lected, never examined, not believed to be the book of God, was imme- 
diately studied with seriousness and anxiety, increased no doubt by the 
precarious state of his health. 

With astonishing rapidity Mr. D. acquired an insight into the way of 
salvation. He soon sought after more religious books, a species of 
reading altogether new to him. The next work which fell into his 
hands was Neale’s History of the Puritans. If Bogue’s Essay and the 
Bible had, by a Divine blessing, made him a Christian, Neale’s History 
made him a Nonconformist. This wonderful and delightful change in 
his character took place at the close of the year 1817. He now soon 
became dissatisfied with the Wesleyans and their system—because it 
professed an attachment to the established church, and yet was labour- 
ing to undermine it; and disowned the dissent which it practised, and 
bywhich alone it sustained itself. His high sense of honour and candour 
was offended, and he determined henceforth to unite himself with the 
Independents. He had not at that time entered carefully into the 
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doctrinal differences, but when he did, these also induced him to decide 
against Arminianism as a system. 

At the end of the year 1817, he began to associate with the Indepen- 
dents at Milton, and with his friend Mr. Ray, who had attended him 
in his illness, had entered warmly and sympathetically into his religious 
views and feelings, and who has acknowledged himself deeply indebted 
to him for the energetic manner in which he enforced upon him the 
truths of the Gospel, was received into the church. Their friendship 
commenced under deeply interesting circumstances, and through a 
period of twenty-five years was never for a moment interrupted—and is 
now only suspended by that event which has called one of them to the 
reward of his labours, while the other yet remains an ornament to his 
profession, and an honour to the Christian church of which for many 
years he has been a deacon. 

In the beginning of the year 1818, the church at Milton called Mr. 
Davies to the office of deacon, the duties of which he continued to dis- 
charge till the year 1820. During these three years his health con- 
tinued infirm, which occasionally rendered a change of air desirable. 
It was in the summer of 1819, that Mr. and Mrs. Davies went on a 
visit to the house of Mr. Rumsey, surgeon, at Chesham, Buckingham- 
shire. It so happened that some public religious service had brought 
to the same house Dr. then Mr. Redford, of Uxbridge. There com- 
menced that friendship which proved mutually delightful and interest- 
ing through a period of twenty-two years. Mr. Davies was then in 
his 25th year, full of the ardour and enterprise of a young Christian, 
with talents eminently engaging and persuasive, prepared to do any 
thing within the compass of his abilities, to serve the cause of God 
and truth. Mr. R. perceived that his ardent mind, eager in the pursuit 
of knowledge, and capable of imparting it in the most agreeable manner, 
might be directed to important services in the church and the world. 
The intercourse of two or three days was all that circumstances at that 
time allowed. But as Mr. R. then had, in connexion with Dr. Leifchild, 
the principal management of this magazine, and as Mr. D. had seen 
much of the world, he was invited to become an occasional contributor 
to its pages. In the course of the year 1820, the acquaintance of Mr. 
Davies with Mr. Redford was several times renewed, and towards the 
close of the year a proposal was submitted to Mr. Davies to remove to 
Uxbridge, where Mr. R. then resided, with the view of receiving prepa- 
ratory instruction for the ministry. This proposal was carried into 
effect at the end of the year. 

It was in the autumn of 1819, that Mr. Davies met with the occur- 
rence which proved the source of so much suffering and debility through 
his future years. The chapel at Milton had been enlarged to accommo- 
date an increasing congregation, and at the re-opening, the public ser- 
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vices had brought together many Christian friends from surrounding 
places. Among these was a party of ladies from Chatham. The 
ladies had entered their post-chaise to return, but by some neglect or 
mismanagement, the horses started, and- were proceeding down a hill, 
before the driver had reached them in order to mount. Mr. Davies 
was coming up the hill, and perceiving that the driver was unable to 
reach the horses, on aceount of the rapid rate at which they were pro- 
ceeding, he determined to make an effort to rescue his friends from their 
perilous situation. He accordingly placed himself immediately before 
the horses, and seizing each of them by the head, drove them back 
with such force as at once to check their pace, and in a few moments 
completely to stop them. His intrepidity and strength saved his 
friends, who were in danger of being precipitated at the bottom of the 
hill into a deep water. At the time he experienced no material incon- 
venience. Astiffness of the back for a few days was the whole amount 
of the apparent injury, but there is good reason to think, that this 
accident injured the spine, and laid the foundation of those severe 
sufferings which commenced ten or twelve years after, and -continued 
through life. 

To resume our narrative of Mr. D.’s history. In the month of 
September, 1820, he commenced correspondence with the Congre- 
gational Magazine under his own name; but his first contributions 
were principally scraps of intelligence, literary and historical. His 
subsequent signature was Mi/es, under which frequent communications 
appear from the year 1821. Many of his papers, however, were 
inserted in the Literaria Rediviva without signature; but one humorous 
article may be pointed out to his friends, signed Hornbookius, in the 
year 1825, on ‘‘ Embryo Literature.” His other contributions in suc- 
cessive years are too numerous to be specified. 

At Uxbridge he commenced regular village preaching, and made his 
first attempts to master the Latin Grammar. He had already acquired 
a smattering both of Latin and Greek without grammars. His impa- 
tience at first induced him to evade the drudgery of committing to 
memory the rules and formule of these languages; he had once 
resolved to abandon the attempt, nor was it without difficulty that he 
was persuaded to persevere. Being,, however, convinced that there 
was no approach to the classical languages, save through the dry and 
dusty road of grammatical institutes, he madea strenuous effort, and, 
in an incredibly short space, mastered the rudiments of Latin and 
Greek. From this period his progress was astonishingly rapid. For 
more than a year and a half his application both to theology and 
languages was intense. He needed henceforth but little assistance 
from a tutor. 

In the summer of 1822, he removed from Uxbridge, to take charge 
of a small congregation of Independents at Queenborough, in the Isle 
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of Sheppey. But the situation proved unfavourable to his health and 
that of Mrs. Davies. About the year 1824, he received an invitation 
from the church at Buntingford, Hertfordshire, and immediately removed 
thither. After remaining about three years, he deemed it desirable to 
seek another sphere. Dr. Redford had removed to Worcester in 1826, 
and in about a year after, the Independent church at Hereford becoming 
destitute of a pastor, application was made to Dr. R. to recommend 
a suitable minister. Mr. Davies was applied to, and after a visit of a 
few weeks received a unanimous invitation, and removed thither in 
1827. The cause was in a very low and weak state; but such was the 
interest excited by Mr. Davies’s preaching, that the old chapel was 
found too small, and a new one erected and opened in 1829, with the 
most flattering prospects of success. 

For several years his labours were eminently blessed ; but in the 
midst of usefulness and prosperity, his health, as well as that of Mrs. 
D., began to fail, and at one time they were both lying at the point of 
death in different rooms of the parsonage. They were, however, both 
favoured with a partial recovery; and as Mr. D.’s complaint in the 
back seemed to require further medical advice, he was removed to Wor- 
cester in the year 1831, and for nearly two years remained in a weak 
state. During this period, Mrs. Davies died, but Mr. D. continuing to 
improve, it was thought by his friends that he might undertake some 
light engagement congenial with his taste and habits. Having spent a 
few months in France, for the further recovery of his health, he married 
Miss Headlam, of London, and entered upon the situation of librarian 
to the Congregational Library, founded by Joshua Wilson, Esq. A 
residence, however, of a year and a half in the heart of London, proved 
injurious to his health, and it became obvious that he must be removed 
into the country. The beautiful and salubrious village of Norwood, 
having a small Congregational church, seemed to present a favourable 
situation for the restoration of his health, and a suitable sphere for the 
exercise of his talents. He accordingly removed thither in the year 
1834, and remained till the close of 1839, when having received an 
invitation to take charge of the theological department in the Inde- 
pendent College at Brecon, he removed thither with prospects of use- 
fulness and comfort. Through. the latter years of his residence at 
Norwood, he had been several times visited with distressing and alarm- 
ing affliction, the symptoms of which again increased in the latter part 
of 1841. His attention was then directed to the relinquishment of his 
duties at the college, and as the church at Hereford happened then to be 
destitute of a pastor, he was induced to visit it. The renewal of his 
services there, though under great bodily suffering, was found highly 
acceptable, and the prospect of a revival of the cause induced him to 
think that it was his duty to remove thither. The plan was formed of 
taking a few students in connexion with the Home Missionary Society, 
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and the church at Hereford gladly acceded to the proposal of his becom- 
ing their pastor in connexion with that engagement. It was intended 
that he should enter upon these duties at the commencement of 1842, 
but his Divine Master had otherwise determined. In the month of 
December he became much worse, and in January his symptoms were 
so alarming, that the medical gentlemen gave little hope of recovery. 
After a week of very severe suffering, he expired on the 22nd of January, 
1842, in the 48th year of his age. 

The length to which this narrative has extended, compels us to con- 
fine ourselves to few additional remarks upon the character and attain- 
ments of our departed friend. He was a man of distinguished excel- 
lence and of extraordinary acquirements, considering both the period of 
life at which he addicted himself to study, and the limited advantages 
he enjoyed. His knowledge was extensive and always ready for use. 
Few men have possessed more intimate acquaintance with old authors, 
and especially with the writings of the Puritans and Nonconformists. 
In most departments of history, secular and ecclesiastical, he was 
extensively read. His general acquaintance with English literature, his 
love of society, and the sprightliness of his conversation, made him an 
agreeable companion everywhere. His chief and distinguishing cha- 
racteristic, however, was his talent for the acquisition of languages. 
With the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, and Hindostanee, he 
was familiar. In Latin, Greek, French, Italian, Spanish, he was ade- 
quately versed, while with some others he was partially acquainted. As 
a fuller account of his attainments will be given to the public ina 
memoir which is in preparation, we shall not enlarge upon these matters. 
But of his Christian excellence we may be allowed to speak freely. 
“* He was an Israelite indeed, in whom was no guile.” No man could 
entertain a higher sense of honour and integrity ; and few have evinced 
greater disinterestedness and superiority to selfish ends. His zeal and 
devotedness to the cause of truth and the Gospel, were conspicuous 
through his whole religious course. From the time that he became a 
Christian to the day of his death, those who knew him most intimately, 
have testified that his character was never for a moment doubtful. In 
all his trials and afflictions, his faith and patience were conspicuous. 
Truth, purity, and sincerity, presided over all his purposes, and guided 
all his plans. The energy of his mind constantly triumphed over his 
bodily weaknesses. Whatever he undertook, was pursued with an 
entire devotedness. His pulpit exercises were fine specimens both of 
piety, zeal, and love. He was all soul, and seemed resolved on showing 
the fulness of his own heart, by all the means of persuasion and 
reason, truth and entreaty. The earnestness of his manner, and tran- 
sparent sincerity of his appeals, imparted a natural eloquence to his 
discourses, which made them eminently acceptable and useful. He paid 
less attention to his composition than to his thoughts, and usually left 
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the wording and illustration of his sermons, to the moment of delivery ; 
and if he cannot be described as a great orator or finished preacher, it 
may yet be affirmed that he was both a judicious, faithful, and impres- 
sive expositor of the Divine oracles. 

But we must terminate this article. Our valued and excellent friend 
was anticipating much usefulness and happiness in the cause of his 
Divine Master, at the period when he was called to exchange the scenes 
of labour for those of reward. That sober spiritual enjoyment and 
strength of faith, which distinguished his whole Christian life, marked 
the period of his suffering, and the hour of his departure. He 
had no extatic feelings, and his pains prevented him from saying much 
to his attendants. But his end was peace—“ the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding.” A paper which he wrote for this Maga- 
zine, and which was inserted in the number for March, 1839, signed, 
“‘Moribundus,” beautifully describes his feelings and thoughts, in 
reference to that solemn event, which has to him ceased to be a matter 
of anticipation, and become one of experience. We recommend our 
readers to refer to it: they will be repaid by the perusal. 





THE MISSIONARY CONVENTION AT JERUSALEM. 
(Continued from page 301.) 


THE SECOND DAY’S DISCUSSION. 


Tue assembly convened at an early hour, and the meeting was opened 
with prayer. The interest of those whose countries were destitute of 
the Gospel was intense. Not satisfied with the reasons which had 
been assigned, they were anxious to know whether any valid arguments 
could be adduced for withholding the Gospel from the heathen. If 
any, it would furnish them with such an apology for the apparent inert- 
ness of Christianity, as would settle their own minds, and silence the 
opposition of their countrymen. 

If there were none, it inspired the hope that a brighter day would 
immediately burst upon the darkness of the world—that a plain duty 
would be no longer neglected. 

A delegate who had dissuaded his son, contrary to his strong incli- 
nations and avowed purposes, from consecrating his life to foreign 
missions, opened the discussions of this day. My own mind, said he, 
has been long made up on this subject. The reason whieh determined 
my judgment is not a mere arbitrary measure of human wisdom—not 
simply a rule of expedience in the mode of fulfilling Christ’s command. 
I believe I have acted on the principle of positive duty. The word of 
God declares that “‘if any provide not for his own, and specially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the faith and is worse than an 
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infidel.” It is a maxim of wisdom which none will gainsay, that 
** charity begins at home.” 

God has connected mankind together by a variety of bonds, for the 
obvious design that we might be more deeply interested in some cha- 
racters and communities than in others. It is thus that the social 
compact is maintained. And were it not for these various degrees of 
affinity, and the interests and duties they involve, we know not how 
society could hold together. Hence it is not only natural, but rational 
and scriptural, that I should care more for my parents than for distant 
relatives—for my immediate circle of friends than for strangers—for 
my countrymen than for foreigners. We feel that the providence of 
God has thrown certain objects upon our sympathies and kindness, 
and that we should oppose every arrangement of Divine wisdom, as 
well as every dictate of our best affections, if we neglected to provide 
for such objects. 

Now it may not be known to a part of this assembly, that a very 
large proportion of our own kindred and neighbours and fellow-citizens 
are “aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers to the 
covenants of promise, having no hope, and without God in the world.” 
It is true they are not involved in pagan ignorance, but their guilt is 
far greater than if such were the case. Even in our most populous 
and favoured cities, a large majority of the inhabitants never attend 
Divine worship. Theyare not included in any congregation—they enjoy 
no pastoral visitation. Many of them are poor, and unable to make 
a decent appearance—they are depraved, and unwilling to improve 
tleir condition. This is the case in our oldest cities. In many parts 
of the country there are no churches, no ministers. People may be 
found who know nothing of God, or Christ, or immortality. Ignorant, 
destitute, prejudiced, where can we find objects whose appeal to our 
charities is so powerful? Have we not then heathen enough at home 
to awaken our sympathies? I merely echo the inquiry of a thousand 
lips—Are there not heathen enough at home? Or must we leave these 
and go in search of others to strange and distant lands? The cry for 
help comes up from every part of our own country. Where can we 
turn and meet no destitution? The ministry does not equal this 
demand. Itseems impossible to provide for the increasing exigencies of 
our own country. Not until I change my views of duty can I ever 
believe it right to leave those to perish who are thrown at our very 
door, and to go thousands of miles in pursuit of others whose real 
misery is no greater. 

As the speaker closed his remarks, a distinguished layman of wealth 
and education, who had two sons in the foreign missionary field, made 
the following reply. 

I have attended closely to the arguments just advanced, and must 
say, that, to my apprehension, they are specious rather than solid. My 
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great surprise is, that the principle of charity should be so perverted, 
as apparently to favour what from its very nature it must oppose. I do 
not see how the oft-repeated adage, ‘‘ charity begins at home,” can be 
made to subserve the purpose of this argument. 

Our friend who has just spoken believes that they to whom the 
Gospel has been committed, are under primary obligations to commu- 
nicate its blessings to their friends and countries. Now, to this order 
of operation there can be no objection. As there must be a commence- 
ment somewhere, it is proper that we should begin with those to whom 
we are united by the strongest ties of kindred and affection. 

Other things being equal, it is right that we should attend first to 
those in our vicinity—afterwards to our more remote brethren. But his 
adage does not govern his practice. He not simply begins at home, 
but he continues where he began. He violates the spirit of his own 
maxim no less than if he entirely neglected his friends, and devoted his 
whole attention to strangers. 

He defeats too his own end. The Gospel, as we have seen, is not 
like malleable metals, which lose their value by expansion. It is more 
like the seed which yields but little when poured in one spot; but 
produces the most abundantly when scattered in due and equal propor- 
tions over the largest space. There is no possibility of exhausting its 
quantity, for it has this peculiarity: the more widely and profusely it 
is disseminated, the more it multiplies itself in the hands of the sower. 
** Now he that ministereth seed to the sower, both minister bread for 
your food, and multiply your seed sown, and increase the fruits of your 
righteousness’’—or beneficence. 

“Charity begins at home,” though often quoted, is not found in 
God’s word. That which approaches the nearest to it in meaning, 
and especially in its present application, is the command given to the 
apostles in regard to their first efforts to dispense the Gospel, “ begin- 
ning at Jerusalem.” What reason for gratitude every Christian and 
the world at large have, that they did not interpret this command 
according to the unwarranted limitation which has been affixed to the 
adage we have quoted. ‘‘The joyful sound’’ would still have been 
echoing among the hills of Judea, if indeed its echoes had not died 
away from earth. But I object, for other reasons, to the views of pri- 
vilege and duty which were expressed by him who last addressed us. 
What liberty have we to appropriate “ the glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God” to our private purposes? To whom was it ever committed in 
fee simple, to be distributed at pleasure? I thought there was but one 
upon earth—the professed vicegerent of, God,—who presumed to claim 
it as a personal prerogative, and he is too wise to confine it to any par- 
ticular home, or rather he considers the world its appropriate home. 

No; the Gospel is the munificent gift of ‘the King of kings,” not 
to any individual or nation, but to all his fallen creatures, to a perish- 
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ing world. It is committed to us, with express stipulations and for an 
explicit object. It is to be employed not for our friends alone, but for 
all God’s creatures, not simply to enrich the few whom we love, but to 
save those for whom Christ died. Had men not considered themselves 
proprietors of the Gospel instead of stewards, its saving influences 
would probably have blessed the world long before this late period. 

Eighteen centuries since, it was declared, that in the eyes of God, and 
with a reference to the circulation of the Gospel, “ there is no difference 
between the Jew and the Greek, for the same Lord over all is rich unto 
all that call upon him.” ‘‘The grace of God which bringeth salvation 
hath appeared to alt men.” 

So long ago as that, the apostles, after letting their charity begin at 
home, after fairly and fully proffering God’s mercy and grace to their 
countrymen, “turned to the Gentiles.” 

There was one topic of remark, upon which the speaker to whom I 
am replying laid the greatest emphasis. He referred to heathen at 
home in as pitiable a condition, as those in the unevangelized parts 
of the earth. He says the cry from thousands of lips is, there are 
heathen enough at home: why go to strange countries in search of 
others? I am ata loss to know his precise meaning. By heathen, 
does he intend idolaters? Those who are taught systems of paganism ? 
who have never heard of a Saviour? who are so situated that they could 
not hear of Christ? Can this be true? And are there such heathen 
in America, where there are ten or twelve thousand ministers to fourteen 
or fifteen millions of souls ; besides a great number of laymen engaged 
in teaching and disseminating ‘‘ the good seed?” Is this the condition 
of souls in Great Britain, where the proportion of ministers is still 
greater, and many hundreds, for want of parishes, are obliged to engage 
in secular business for a livelihood? Shame upon the ministry! shame 
upon professed Christians if such be the case ! 

But in what sense can this be true? How many could be found in 
those countries who have never heard the Gospel?’—how many who 
might not have heard it, if they had been disposed?—how many who, 
if they took their position in the nearest highway, and inquired about 
religion, would not hear of a Saviour from, probably, the first traveller 
whom they accosted? Heathen, living in countries where the know- 
ledge of Christianity is so widely diffused, must be heathen by choice, 
not by necessity—self-constituted heathen; men who deliberately prefer 
heathenism to Christianity. 

If there should be those who have never had an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the Gospel, how grievously does it reflect 
upon the thousands who might have instructed them. And if they 
have not been instructed up to this late date, are they ever to be taught ? 
To convert a criminal omission of duty to such persons into an argu- 
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ment for neglecting to send the Gospel to the heathen, is pleading one 
sin as an apology for another. 

“Heathen enough at home!”—Many are no doubt included who 
have heard the Gospel times without number ; whose cities, and villages, 
and neighbourhoods, contain numerous churches ; who turn away in 
disgust from the house of God, contemn its ministers, ridicule its 
solemnities, and array themselves in open hostility against their Maker. 
And is the world to be kept in ignorance, because there are those at 
home who “hate instruction and despise reproof ?”’ 

But admitting there is force in this plea, what does it prove? Does 
it not mean that there are souls at home in as deplorable a condition 
as the very heathen? Now how many are there of this description ? 
Will the number bear any proportion to those who are at least equally 
miserable in other lands? If then a few at home, in no worse con- 
dition than millions in pagan countries, are sufficient to call forth so 
much sympathy, and enlist so much energy, what compassion ought not 
those millions to awaken ! 

The next speaker represented a class of respectable and wealthy 
professors of religion, none of whom attended the anniversaries of bene- 
volent societies, or contributed more than a pittance toward their funds, 
or were ever present at the concert of prayer for the extension of the 
Saviour’s kingdom. 

There is one reason, said he, which myself and many others consider 
quite sufficient to satisfy any candid mind, respecting the limitation of 
the Gospel to Christian countries. We do not regard this restriction 
as at all connected with human obligation, and consequently we cannot 
look upon it as the result of criminal negligence. We assume far higher 
and more tenable grounds. We believe it to be the effect of Divine 
purpose—the fruit of that all-pervading agency, which reigns in the 
kingdom of providence, and controls the volitions of men. Who does 
not see the hand of Deity in those arrangements by which the Gospel 
is carried to some countries and not to others? Who does not recognise 
the same overruling power in confining it so long to those countries ? 
Has the all-wise God no purposes in reference to nations and individuals? 
or is there no ability with the Almighty to accomplish his decretive 
will? Could he not speak, and by a word summon into being all the 
instrumentality his plans may require? Has he not ever created and 
adapted agents to the grand purposes of his mercy and his justice? 
Where men have refused to be the voluntary messengers of his Jove, he 
has driven them by the scourge of persecution. Where the Gospel 
has been abused, he has quenched its light, or removed its candle- 
stick. 

How signal have been all his interpositions in the kingdom of his 
Son! What so near his heart as the interests of that kingdom? And 
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think you, that he will suffer the grand scheme of redemption, to the 
advancement of which all the intelligent and material agents of the 
universe are subordinated, to be defeated, merely because men refuse 
to do their duty? Can he not of stones raise up children unto Abra- 
ham?’ As long as all hearts are in his hands, and he can turn 
them whithersoever he will, so long does it appear presumption to 
attach such importance, or rather independence, to mere second 
causes. 

When the Gospel is to be preached in a place, it will be preached. 
We need not take God’s work out of his hands, nor trouble ourselves 
about the supposed’ defeat of its execution. We cannot hasten his 
plans. As well attempt to remove continents or drain oceans! Nay, 
as well attempt to shake the pillars of the eternal throne. “I will 
make waste mountains and hills, saith Jehovah, and dry up all their 
herbs, and I will make the rivers islands, and I will dry up the pools: 
and I will bring the blind by a way that they knew not; I will lead 
them in paths that they have not known; I will make darkness light 
before them, and crooked things straight.” ‘Yea, before the day was, 
I am He, and there is none that can deliver out of my hand: I will 
work, and who shall let it?” 

I cannot close without expressing my surprise at the misguided 
judgment and intemperate zeal, which many Christians exhibit on 
this subject. I would certify those who busy themselves about these 
matters, that they are too high for them; and especially would I 
admonish young men, in their rage for foreign missions, to reconsider 
their opinions, “ lest haply they be found to fight against God.” 

A converted Mahometan, whose look and manner indicated some 
degree of impatience during the last speech, now arose. 

It has been a difficult matter, said he, while attending to the remarks 
which have just been made, to keep in mind that I was not in a 
Moslem assembly, and listening again to the stupifying strains of 
Islamic fatalism. I did not suppose that any one who searched and 
comprehended the Scriptures, ever employed such anti-Christian and 
dangerous sophistry. What! charge upon God the sins of his rebellious 
creatures—their most palpable contempt of his righteous law! Are 
“his ways then unequal, and our ways equal?” Or is there no guilt, 
as has been averred, in the habitual neglect of one of the most impor- 
tant laws of Christ’s kingdom. I would inquire whether there has not 
been time and opportunity and means to give the Gospel a wider 
circulation? If so, I would ask whether Christians have not been 
commanded in unequivocal terms to perform this work of benevolence 
and mercy? And if this be admitted, I would request to be shown 
how the charge of unnecessary indolence, and aggravated guilt, can be 
averted? Do not the time and opportunity and means, to obey a com- 
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mand, render its neglect criminal? Is it possible to escape this con- 
clusion? Can it be evaded by any plea of human inability, which does 
not sanction Antinomianism, and convert sin into holiness? I speak 
not of the wilful destruction of previous power. Even this can never 
cancel obligation. I speak of the neglect of present ability—of a refusal 
to attempt what we are capacitated to accomplish. How did that 
brother know, that the same decretal or providential preventive would 
not keep him from attending this meeting? Was he directed hither by 
an intimation from heaven? And is every plan he devises, and every 
act he performs, a matter of immediate revelation? Or are his princi- 
ples only remembered and carried out, where difficult commands have 
been enjoined, and serious sacrifices required, and awful consequences 
involved? My own deluded sect often speak the same language ; but 
it invariably proves their want of interest in the object to be secured ;— 
where their ambition is aroused, or their zeal inflamed, or their cupidity 
awakened, they lay aside their folly, and reason and act like men. It 
is true every thing is referred to unalterable destiny ; but now they 
very wisely submit to experiment, what before they listlessly abandoned 
to the will of Heaven. They will fight like determined heroes—defying 
danger and death. Neither the powers of earth, nor the elements of 
heaven can appal them in their career. And then when their utmost 
energies fail, and victory sits perched on the standard of the foe, they 
will coolly seek consolation in the immutable decrees of Allah. This is 
their philosophy when they act, whatever may be their folly when they 
reason. 

This brother, on‘the contrary, acts on the supposition that he knows 
these inscrutable decrees, and “that the time is not come—the time 
that the Lord’s house should be built.” Talk of presumption—what 
presumption can equal this? for “‘who hath known the mind of the 
Lord, or being his counsellor hath taught him ?” 

It is well to look at the practical bearing of this argument. The 
command of God, and the opportunity to perform it, are not sufficient, 
it would seem, to create obligation, or enforce obedience. Something 
farther is necessary, and for this we must wait ; but what events are 
we to expect—how long must we wait? Have not many centuries of 
gloom and wretchedness to the heathen world, proved that God does 
not preach the Gospel himself, and that it will never be preached by 
those who defer their exertions in expectation of some further intima- 
tion of his will. The truth is, his providence by no means always pre- 
cedes his servants in their “‘ work of faith and labour of love.” So far 
from this, the most discouraging obstacles have often been removed 
by persevering zeal and diligence. Even the great apostle of the 
Gentiles was thrice shipwrecked, and hundreds of times opposed, in 
executing his undoubted commission. 
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But though an explicit command ought to forbid the waiting for any 
farther revelation, yet the Lord condescends to adapt his dealings to 
human weakness in all its forms. He has taken away even this fancied 
objection to missionary effort. His providence now unites with his 
word in inviting and urging the church to the evangelization of the 
heathen world. 

From many places we hear the very voices of the heathen lifted up 
in imploring supplication for help. In South Africa so long have these 
anxious expectants been waiting for promised assistance, and so fre- 
quently have they. been disappointed, that they have even impeached 
the veracity of the missionaries. Among some of the distant tribes of 
aborigines in America, the same earnest desire to be taught the revealed 
religion of the Great Spirit has been strikingly exhibited. They have 
undertaken months’ journeys for the book of God. ‘Give us a teacher,” 
has been a common request in the islands of the South Seas. India, 
with her one hundred and fifty millions of souls, stretches out her 
hands in earnest entreaty for aid. The vast kingdoms and islands 
beyond the Ganges are ready for the reception of numbers of mission- 
aries. The whole world appears to be opening for the introduction of 
Christianity, and nothing is wanting but instruments, and the promised 
benediction of God upon them, to change every wilderness into an Eden, 
and every desert into the garden of the Lord. 

What signs of God’s “set time to favour Zion” are we to expect, if 
these prove insufficient? Could any other expression of his will be 
so signal and satisfactory? Paul was invited to Macedonia, and he 
went. To what country is not the church now invited ? 

Oh, that the brother who has spoken, and the large class he represents, 
would seek more extensive and accurate information respecting the pre- 
sent condition of the nations! I am certain that from their own 
premises they would become the warmest advocates of immediate 
action. 

They would find the places which the providence of God has already 
prepared for the reception of the Gospel, sufficiently numerous to tax 
all their energies, while they would probably never be able in the future, 
to satisfy half the demands which perishing multitudes, accessible to 
their efforts, shall urge upon them. 

A minister who in early life had resolved on becoming a missionary, 
and after conversing much on the duty of personal consecration to the 
instruction of the heathen, had abandoned his purpose, was the next 
speaker. 

There is one point, said he, which many missionaries take frequent 
occasion to introduce in their public addresses, and which, I do not 
doubt, injures the cause they aim at promoting. I refer to the destiny 
of the heathen. They speak as confidently against the salvation of those 
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who have never heard the Gospel, as if ‘‘ the gates of death had been 
opened unto them.” 

Now, to be dogmatical on any point is repulsive ; but to decide 
positively, and pronounce oracularly, where the eternal interests of mil- 
lions are involved, and especially where the opposite opinion is so com- 
mon, is shocking beyond expression. For my own part, I incline to 
the charitable view of this subject. I dare not question that many 
even of the adult heathen will be saved. I confess I once thought dif- 
ferently ; but now I can scarcely see how it was possible for me to have 
believed that an infinitely just and holy Being would condemn his 
creatures for involuntary and hence necessary ignorance. 

How is it credible, that a God of so much compassion and mercy 
would consign to eternal misery those whom he placed in such cireum- 
stances on earth, as forbad their obtaining his Divine acceptance? The 
Bible disclaims such a reflection upon the character and administration 
of the universal Governor. It explicitly declares, that those who have 
not the written law are not required to ascertain its precepts, or to 
fulfil its injunctions. They are under another dispensation. However 
dim the light they have, by that light and that alone they are to be 
judged. If they follow its guidance, they shall receive the approbation 
and final plaudit of their judge. What else can be implied in those 
parts of Scripture, which declare that “if the Gentiles who have not the 
law, (the written law,) do by nature the things contained in the law, 
these having not the law are a law unto themselves ;” and “in every 
nation, he that feareth God and worketh righteousness, is accepted of 
him.” 

And even admitting that the heathen do not act in all respects 
according to their knowledge, are they to be condemned for those 
slight deviations of conduct which it is scarcely in our nature to avoid ? 
Would not repentance, as in the case of pagan Nineveh, avert the 
threatened punishment ; or will not the remedial economy avail to their 
pardon as well as to ours? The fact that they have no knowledge of 
a Saviour, only places them in the condition of infants and idiots; and 
who would exclude these from heaven, though they have no personal 
agency in getting there? 

But it is at least possible that the heathen have some general idea of 
the plan of reconciliation revealed in the Gospel. What other interpre- 
tation can be given to the sacrifices which are so common among pagan 
nations ? And although their views of the true religion are exceedingly 
limited, and mixed up witha great deal of error, are we on that account 
to deny that the Spirit’s agency can extend to them ? 

We know that this gracious Being does communicate his influences 
where there is very great ignorance even respecting the atonement of 
Christ. Witness the case of the disciples. How partial and absurd 
were their views of the spiritual objects for which their Lord came into 
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the world, before they were miraculously enlightened at the day of 
Pentecost. Some instances have been found among the modern heathen 
in which it appeared that the Holy Spirit had wrought a change before 
the Gospel was introduced to them. 

Even could it be proved, which from the considerations stated, I can 
by no means allow, that there is no hope for the heathen in the present 
state of their probation ; I would not hesitate to believe with some of 
the first German divines, that they will enjoy another scene of trial, 
under the advantages of at least our knowledge, before their final and 
irrevocable destiny is awarded. 

I am free to acknowledge that these considerations to my mind tend 
greatly to mitigate the wretched condition of the heathen, and to cheer 
their prospects for eternity. If it were not so, I should certainly feel 
myself bound by every principle of justice and benevolence to make as 
many of them as possible acquainted with the life and immortality 
brought to light in the Gospel. 

A clergyman who had spent several years in preparing a commentary 
on parts of the Scriptures, was requested to offer his views on the des- 
tiny of the adult heathen. After some preliminary remarks on the 
overpowering magnitude of the subject, and the humility with which 
such short-sighted creatures as ourselves should approach it, he con- 
tinued : 

I am shocked to hear the doom of the heathen pronounced without 
feeling. Iam much more distressed to hear the probability of their 
salvation proclaimed without proof. To act on the belief, as the bro- 
ther admits he has done, that the heathen will be saved, where there 
are so many arguments to subvert this opinion, and when the conse- 
quences of its fallacy are so fatal to the eternal happiness of millions, 
is at least repugnant to the charity which he appropriates to himself. 

After weighing all the arguments I could conceive or collect, which 
bear upon the future condition of those who have no knowledge of 
Christ, I have been driven to the conclusion, that there is so much in 
the word of God, to prove their final condemnation, that the only safe 
and charitable plan is, to assume that they all must perish ; and then 
to exert ourselves to the utmost for their recovery. By this method, 
we cannot possibly do them injury; by any other, we will probably 
leave them to irremediable misery. 

To disembarrass the subject, and prepare the mind for the mass of 
scriptural argument which bears upon it, it is useful to revert to some 
of the first principles of theology. Many are led into error by not con- 
sidering the true condition of mankind, and the nature of the salvation 
which has been mercifully provided for them. They forget that the 
world is filled with creatures in active rebellion against their Sovereign, 
and suffering under a moral disease, which each is fastening upon 
himself. 
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Had all been left to reap the fruit of their doings in the world of 
despair, it would have been perfectly just. As man deserved to perish, 
and God was under no obligation to save him, the Gospel of salvation 
must be a gratuity. Now, has not the great Dispenser of its blessings 
the right to give this Gospel to whomsoever he pleases? Has he not 
exercised his sovereignty in providing it for man in preference to 
another class of rebels against his government? If it be a gratuity, 
what liberty has any to object to its mode of administration? The 
heathen have no more reason to complain than all would have had, if 
no Saviour had been furnished ; or than the rebel angels have because 
this provision had been limited to man. 

Here is the mistake of many. They impugn God’s justice, when 
his justice never prompted salvation for any. They arraign his mercy, 
when the very idea of mercy implies the absence of all claim on the part 
of those to whom it is shown. 

We have heard the strongest arguments which can be adduced in 
favour of the final happiness of the heathen ; and what do they prove ? 
that there is hope for any considerable number of them? No—that 
any of them will certainly be saved? Not even that. How uncharitable 
then—nay, how cruel is it to allow such inconclusive reasons to subvert 
an opinion which, as all know who have examined it, rests upon no 
slight grounds, and which in its practical operations is so infinitely 
important ! 

The arguments which constrain me to act on the belief that the adult 
heathen perish, are the following : 

I. In the first place, they are condemned by the light of nature. They 
pervert that knowledge of right and wrong which they possess. The 
degree of this knowledge differs in different countries ; but all have it 
in some measure, and it is according to that measure, that each is to be 
judged. 

And here I cannot but notice the futility of one of the popular 
objections against the perdition of those who have never heard of 
Christ. It is often asked, and with an air of triumph, will the heathen 
be condemned for infringing a law which has never been promulged to 
them, or rejecting a Saviour of whom they have never heard? or as it 
has just been expressed, “‘for involuntary and hence necessary ignor- 
ance?’ No; this is not the ground of their condemnation. It is not 
by a law or a Gospel of which they are ignorant, that they are to be 
tried. What God has committed to them, through reason, conscience, 
tradition, their codes of law and systems of morals, he will require of 
them—no more. But on this principle of perfect equity, there is reason 
to believe that none can be acquitted. 

In every country where there are letters, there are judicial or sacred 
writings, by which they profess to be governed. Now it cannot be 
denied, that the great body of heathen violate all these rules of conduct ; 
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while it is almost as evident that none obey them all. I have time to 
adduce a few instances only bearing upon this point. 

In China it is an old and well known maxim, that ‘‘ heaven cannot 
have two suns ; nor the people two kings ; nor the nations two rulers ; 
neither can there be two to receive supreme honour.” And yet it is 
questionable whether there is one exception to universal idolatry in the 
empire. Rammohun Roy, the Hindoo Brahmin, extensively known in 
Christian countries, in his translation of the Vedas or Hindoo sacred 
books, has this remark: ‘ The greater part of the Brahmins, as well as 
other sects of the Hindoos, are quite incapable of justifying that idolatry 
which they continue to practise. The Vedas hold out precautions 
against framing a deity after human imagination—their whole tendency 
is to lead an unbiassed mind to a notion of a supreme existence.”’ Now, 
India is a land of the grossest, most debasing idolatry, except where ‘he 
light of western religion and science has been shed. 

It is not only idolatry, but many other obvious sins, which the books 
and consciences of these great pagan empires charge home upon all 
their inhabitants. Babajee, the converted Brahmin, in speaking of the 
moral conduct enjoined in the Shasters, concludes by saying, “‘ a saint 
(one to whom alone heaven is promised) must be free from lust, 
anger, covetousness, intoxication, envy, and pride; such a man is not 
to be found on earth.” 

The missionaries in the different countries to which they have gone, 
all concur in the declaration that they have found none among the 
heathen who appeared to live up to the light they enjoy. To show 
that this is no misapprehension, and as a second step in the argu- 
ment— 

II. The infallible word of God confirms this condemnatory sentence 
of the law of nature. The first division of the Epistle to the Romans 
is devoted to this very discussion. It enumerates the sources of know- 
ledge open to all classes of heathen. It specifies the grand doctrines 
of natural theology, which they are capable of deducing from these 
sources. 

It denounces their conscious and flagrant impiety in “‘ changing the 
glory of the incorruptible God into an image, and the truth of God 
into a lie.” It presents in long and black array the other crimes 
of which they are guilty, and to which they have been judicially 
abandoned. 

These considerations are employed to establish the truth, that “both 
Jews and Gentiles are all under sin’”—that “‘ there is none righteous, 
no not one,” and consequently that ‘‘ by the deeds of the law no flesh 
shall be justified in God’s sight.” Such is the sweeping conclusion 
which the word of God deduces from those equitable premises which 
have been quoted,—though misapplied,—that ‘‘ the Gentiles who have 
not the law, are a law unto themselves,” and “in every nation, he that 
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feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted of him.” Instead 
of gathering hope from these revealed principles of the Divine adminis- 
tration, they tend to prove the justice of the declaration : ‘‘ For as many 
as have sinned without law, (the revealed law,) shall also perish without 
law.””—Rom. ii. 12. 

Ifthen the heathen are guilty without one exception, which the spirit 
of inspiration has affirmed—if there is no hope for any except through 
the mediation of the Lord Jesus Christ, which is equally declared, I 
remark as the third step in my argument— 

III. There is much more reason to believe that those who have come 
to years of responsible action, and are ignorant of the Gospel, are not 
saved through Christ, than the contrary. The following considerations 
suggested by Scripture appear to me to prove this position. 

1. To those whose faculties will admit of the exercise of faith—faith 
is a necessary pre-requisite to salvation. This will not be questioned in 
reference to those who have heard of Christ. But it is expressly said 
to be necessary in those who have no such knowledge. In the 10th 
chapter of Romans, “the Scripture saith, whosoever believeth on him 
shall not be ashamed, for there is no difference between the Jew and 
the Greek, for the same Lord over all is rich unto all that call upon 
him, for whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. 
How then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed, and 
how shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard, and how 
shall they hear without a preacher!’ If there be any force in the 
apostle’s reasoning, I do not see how it is possible to escape the conclu- 
sion, that they who have never heard of Christ, cannot call upon him, 
cannot believe in him, are not saved through him. 

That the heathen have any consistent or available ideas of redemption 
through the substitution of another, might be conjectured by those who 
have only heard of their sacrifices and ceremonies, but all who have 
dwelt among them are soon convinced to the contrary. There is nothing 
in the word of God, nothing in the history of modern heathenism, 
which favours such a belief. The apostle in the passage already quoted 
implies that there are those who have not enough knowledge to avail 
themselves of the benefit of the Saviour’s mediation. 

2. That the redemption of Christ is not applied to the adult heathen, 
seems to be implied in the very nature and tendency of Christianity. 
In its nature it is perfectly distinct from every other religion—its legi- 
timate tendency is to prepare the sinful soul for heaven. It is not 
simply through the removal of guilt, but through a radical change of 
character, that the ungodly are to be admitted to eternal happiness. 
Now Christianity is the only religion which embodies those grand doc- 
trines through the influence of which the Holy Spirit renews the soul, 
and thus qualifies it for heaven. The very price at which it has been 
propagated proves its necessity. What sufferings have been endured— 
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what rivers of blood have been shed, and that by God’s most approved 
servants, in revealing it to the ignorant ! 

3. The same truth was declared to the great apostle of the Gentiles 
as one reason for his mission, and it is frequently referred to by him 
and his fellow-apostles as a practical axiom of their lives. ‘‘ Delivering 
thee,”’ saith the Lord to Paul, ‘from the people and from the Gentiles, 
unto whom now I send thee to open their eyes, and to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God; that they 
may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them which 
are sanctified by faith that is in me.’”’—Acts xxvi. 17, 18. ‘‘ That at 
that time,” saith Paul to the Ephesians, “‘ye were without Christ, 
being aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the 
covenants of promise, having no hope and without God in the world.” — 
Eph. ii. 12. 

“ We are of God,”’ says John, “and the whole world lieth in wick- 
edness.”’—1 John, v. 19. 

Speaking of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, Peter says, “neither is there 
salvation in any other, for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved.”’—Acts iv. 12. 

4. The established plan of the Spirit’s operation leads to the same 
on x conclusion. It is unnecessary to mention, that the redemption of Christ 
is rendered available to the sinner only through the agency of the Holy 
Spirit upon the heart. Though we do not understand the precise mode 
of his operation, yet the means he employs to unite the soul to Christ, 
and to carry on the work of sanctification, are revealed. ‘ The entrance 
of thy word giveth light.” ‘‘ Sanctify them through thy truth: thy 
word is truth.” ‘Seeing ye have purified your souls in obeying the 
truth, through the Spirit.” 

When there is but little correct knowledge, as in the case of the dis- 
ciples of our Lord before the day of Pentecost, and probably of many 

before the Gospel dispensation, we can understand how the Spirit of 
God can perform his work. But where gross ignorance or universal 
error reigns, how is it possible for the soul to be enlightened? If such 
a work can be accomplished at all, it must be done by counteracting, 
or, in some way, suspending the very laws of our nature. 

The cases which have been adduced, in which the Spirit appeared to 
operate upon the minds of the heathen, are so exceedingly limited—only 
three or four having ever been discovered—and these are of so doubtful 
a character, that it does not appear safe to consider them an exception 
to the rule mentioned. That the change of feelings they are represented 
to have experienced, was the work of the Holy Spirit, is by no means 
certain; and if so, that it was anything more than a preparation 
for the Gospel, which without the Gospel, had never resulted in the 
regeneration of the soul, is exceedingly questionable. 

It may be God’s plan to meet those who are conscientious in the 
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discharge of such duties as the light of nature or whatever other know- 
ledge they enjoy suggests, by sending them the Gospel, and thus teach- 
ing them the right way. This would appear to be the case from the 
instances which have been cited, and also from the example of the first 
pagan convert under the present dispensation. At least, no instances 
to the contrary have ever been adduced. This, from God’s word and 
dealings, appears more rational than the supposition that he will save 
any without a knowledge of the only way of salvation which he has 
appointed. If it be true, it decides the point under consideration. It 
shows that to be savingly interested in the benefits of the atonement, 
a knowledge of that atonement is necessary, where the subject is capa- 
ble of exercising faith. 

The argument which has been urged against our present reasoning, 
from the probable salvation of infants and idiots, is nullified by the 
facts that the condition of the heathen and of infants or idiots, is 
entirely dissimilar. The one is covered with guilt—the other has no 
personal sin. The one has the capability of believing as well as sinning, 
—the other has neither. But what is much more conclusive than 
human opinion, the Bible never classes the two together, but considers 
them as perfectly distinct. While much is said of the guilt and con- 
demnation of the one, scarcely any allusion is made to the other. Thus 
we see that the heathen are condemned by their own laws—that the 
word of God sanctions this condemnation—and that the mediation of 
Christ, so far as we can perceive from Scripture testimony, secures to 
them no reversal of destiny. To these considerations others must be 
added, corroborative of the same affecting conclusion. 

IV. Almost every declaration of God’s word, which has any sathdwnes 
to the heathen, proves that they are in a hopeless condition. Those 
who worship idols, and those who recognize no deity, are alike denounced 
as fit subjects for Divine indignation. 

Compare Revelation, chap. viii. 21st verse, with Psalm ix. 17th verse. 
Here “‘idolaters” are adjudged to “‘ the second death ;” and “all the 
nations that forget God,” “to hell.” 

If there be those among the heathen who do not worship idols, are 
there any who have not forgotten God? If we had time, other texts 
might be adduced of the same bearing. 

It will probably relieve our minds of all perplexing misapprehensions 
on this subject, if we attend to the scriptural definitions of idolatry. It 
is nowhere represented as the unavoidable result of necessary ignorance, 
but everywhere as high treason against the one living and true God. 
The inspired volume furnishes us with the source from which it proceeds. 
“‘ They did not like to retain God in their knowledge.’”’—Romans i. 28. 
‘* Because that when they knew God, they glorified him not as God. 
But changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image,” &c. 
Romans i. 21, 23. 
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The first act of idolatry in every nation, must have been an act of 
rebellion against Jehovah, for the perpetrator knew better. The chil- 
dren of these idolaters are not justifiable in following so nefarious an 
example. Those who assume the iniquitous practices of their parents 
and leaders, are treated as equally guilty with those who originate 
these evils. ‘If the blind lead the blind, doth shall fall into the 
ditch.” 

Indeed, it is difficult to say how far the crimes and miseries of the 
heathen world are judicial visitations for sins. When the Israelites 
made a calf, and offered sacrifice to idols, it is added, “God turned 
and gave them up to worship the host of heaven.’’—Acts vii. 42. 

V. God’s uniform dealings with the heathen constitute a powerful 
argument against their final happiness. The sentence of extermination 
went forth against whole nations who did not acknowledge and serve 
him. 

How universal the destruction of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, 
Babylon, Nineveh, Egypt, Edom, Moab, the Canaanites, Hittites, 
Amorites, Perizzites, Hivites, Jebusites, Amalekites, and others. 

VI. Another argument of peculiar force, if not of absolute conclu- 
siveness, is the unfitness of all the heathen for heaven. This single 
consideration has decided the minds of great numbers of Christians on 
this point ; and how is it possible to escape this conclusion, when we 
read among the unalterable laws of God’s kingdom, that “ without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord.”—Heb. xii. 14. ‘‘ Except a man 
be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God.””—John iii. 3. Now 
that the best of the heathen possess this holiness—have been born 
again, who will affirm? 

VII. My last argument against the theory that the heathen will be 
saved, is their own opinion after conversion. The first speaker who 
addressed us, expressed the common sentiment of those who have been 
enlightened. They speak of their friends who died before the Gospel 
reached them, as unquestionably lost. Now this argument gathers 
force from the fact that the enlightened heathen are the best judges on 
this question. They can remember their previous condition. They 
can compare the light they enjoyed with the lives they led, and they 
can examine both in the strong light poured upon them from the foun- 
tain of truth. 

They would certainly be the last to form such a conclusion hastily, 
if the desires of their hearts were not overpowered by reasons which 
are still more irresistible. 

Such appears to me to be the condition in which the word of God 
represents the heathen. Even allowing that many of the arguments 
which have been adduced are inconclusive, I would ask whether their 
combined power does not amount to a demonstration. 

The question among the best men, is not whether many, but whether 
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any of the adult heathen are saved. Even if it could be proved that a 
few of them are rescued from the destruction of the mass, it would 
scarcely relieve the dark shades of the picture. In any view of the sub- 
ject, how unnatural appears the apathy, how shocking the cruelty of 
the Christian world! Through how many long centuries their ignorant 
fellow-sinners have been neglected, while the very life of their precious 
souls has been withheld from them ! 

What multitudes might have been in heaven, what myriads rejoicing 
in hope upon earth, if the Gospel had not been kept from them—if the 
command of Jesus had been faithfully executed—if the common feel- 
ings of humanity had not been stifled! Oh, who is free from this 
guilt? Who will henceforth dare to enter the ministry with the light 
which now beams upon him without a perfect willingness to go where- 
ever his services are most needed ? And who will dare assume the vow 
of consecration to his Saviour’s glory, at the sacramental board, without 
recognizing in his influence, his substance, and all his talents, the 
means entrusted to him for the recovery of a ruined world ? 





A CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND SUBJECTS 
OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 


(Continued from page 229.) 


II. The rite of circumcision, being an emblem of spiritual purifying, 
and the initiatory service of the Jewish religion, has an obvious accord- 
ance with the Christian rite of baptism, and, therefore, deserves consi- 
deration in reference tothe subject of our inquiry. The account of the 
institution of this rite as a religious service (for it is probable that the 
custom had been before occasionally observed) is given in the 17th 
chapter of the book of Genesis. We are there told that it was to be 
performed on all the natural descendants of Abraham, and on all the 
members of their households, though not of his race. From a previous 
chapter we learn that when the patriarch had but one son, he had as 
many as 318 trained men servants, who are described as born in his 
own house, xiv. 14. At the close of the chapter which relates the 
institution of this rite, it is said, “In the self-same day was Abraham 
circumcised and Ishmael his son: and all the men of his house, born in 
the house, and bought with money of the stranger, were circumcised 
with him.’’ The law enjoining the observance of this rite prescribed 
to Abraham and his posterity this indiscriminate administration. ‘‘He 
that is eight days old, shall be cireumcised among you, every man 
child in your generations, he that is born in the house, or bought with 
money of any stranger, who is not of thy seed. He that is born in 
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thy house, and he that is bought with thy money, must needs be cir- 
cumcised.”’ v. 12. It was enjoined on all who formed a part of the 
nation of the Jews, and was permitted to all foreigners, who wished to 
become fellow-citizens with them. ‘This is the ordinance of the 
passover ; there shall no stranger eat thereof; but every man servant 
that is bought for money, when thou hast circumcised him, then shall 
he eat thereof. A foreigner, and a hired servant shall not eat thereof.” 
Exodus xii. 43. ‘And when a stranger shall sojourn with thee, and 
will keep the passover to the Lord, let all his males be circumcised, and 
then let him come near and keep it; and he shall be as one that is 
born in the land; for no uncircumcised person shall eat thereof. One 
law shall be to him that is homeborn, and unto the stranger that 
sojourneth among you.”’ v. 48.—One of the designs of this ordinance 
was to remind the Jews of the promises of God. ‘‘ And ye shall cir- 
cumcise the flesh of your foreskin, and it shall be a token of the 
covenant betwixt me and you.” Gen. xvii. 11. The covenant was 
made with all the circumcised, some of its promises relating to all*, and 
with them only. ‘‘The uncircumcised man child, whose flesh of his 
foreskin is not circumcised, that soul shall be cut off from his people ; 
he hath broken my covenant.” v. 14. It scarcely need be observed, 
that the child was not to be killed, but to be counted a foreigner.—The 
covenant of which circumcision was the sign, and which was made with 
Abraham and all who by this rite were associated with him, is stated at 
the seventh verse. ‘‘And I will establish my covenant between me 
and thee, and thy seed after thee in their generations, for an everlast- 
ing covenant to be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee. And 
I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou 
art a stranger, all the land of Canaan for an everlasting possession, and 
[ will be their God.” We have given the language of Scripture in rela- 
tion to the persons, the sign, and the promises of this covenant. Bene- 
fits both civil and religious were promised to the nation, who, by the 
observance of circumcision as an ordinance of God, were distinguished 
from other nations as in a peculiar manner the people of God. 

Now, in the first place, that circumcision was not a sign of any spiritual 
change already experienced by those who received it, is most clear and 
certain. It was administered to infants, to the children of Jews and of 
Gentiles, of the pious and of the wicked. When conferred on adults, 
as at its institution, and in the case of servants, and proselytes, nothing 
more than a willingness to receive it was required. This willingness 
must have been generally accompanied by a consent to obey the national 
laws of the Jews, to live as they lived, since otherwise it would be 
wholly useless. But of this consent the law required no other profes- 
sion than that which was involved in the reception of the rite. Its 


* See Deut. xxix. L1O—15. 
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performance in the case of children wasa sign that some one connected 
with them, parent, kinsman, friend, or master, belonged to the nation 
of the Jews, and wished that the child should be brought up a Jew. 
In the case of adults, its reception was a sign of their willingness to 
become Jews. But there is nothing in the Scriptures in the least to 
favour the notion, that the possession of a right state of mind towards 
God was ever intended to be the condition of its performance ; and that 
the rite was a sign, that the person receiving it professed to have this 
state of mind, and that the person administering it believed such pro- 
fession to be true. 

The covenant which God made with Abraham was most certainly a 
mark to him of Divine favour. By trusting to the promises previously 
made to him, he had obtained the approbation of God. ‘‘ He believed 
in the Lord ; and he counted it to him for righteousness.”’ Gen. xv. 6. 
If the covenant itself was a proof that he was accepted by God, the 
token of the covenant would be a sign of his acceptance. This is the 
statement of St. Paul in the 4th chapter of the epistle to the Romans. 
The Jews, whose opinions he is there controverting, supposed that 
they should be accepted by God because they had received circum- 
cision, and were the heirs of the covenant made with Abraham. The 
absurdity of this notion the apostle shows by reminding them, that 
this covenant and its token were not the causes of Abraham’s accep- 
tance, but the effects. They were not the means of his justification, 
but its sign. As Abraham was not accepted by God on account of his 
circumcision, neither would they be therefore approved by him. As 
he was accepted and approved for his faith in God, so they could 
obtain acceptance, only by imitating the faith which he had when 
uncircumcised. ‘‘ He received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the 
righteousness of the faith which he had when uncircumcised :”— 
odpayida ris Sixasooivns tis mictews, Tis év TH axpoBvoriqg. v.11. The 
statement of the apostle is, not that circumcision was the token of a 
general truth, but that it was the sea/ of a particular fact ; of the fact 
that Abraham was approved by God, and that he was so approved 
when uncircumcised. This relation of the rite was peculiar to the 
patriarch ; in it none of his descendants could have any share. The 
covenant made with the ancestor of their nation, long before their 
existence, conld not be to them a proof that they were approved of 
God ; and the mark of the covenant which they received in infancy, 
could not be the seal of a faith and righteousness of which, then, they 
were necessarily incapable. 

That special benefits are enjoyed by the immediate descendants of 
the servants of God, will be denied by few. Analogy, the promises of 
Scripture, and the experience of all ages, confirm the truth, that 
children are blessed by God for their parents’ sake. They often receive 
on account of this connexion, advantages both civil and religious 
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which others do not enjoy. This truth is unquestionable. But how 
is circumcision connected with it? This was not an ordinance exclu- 
sively for the children of the righteous: several hundred persons of 
other families received it, by Divine appointment, at the same time 
with the only child of Abraham. The children of the wicked, who 
suffered through their parents’ sins, and the children of the righteous, 
who profited through their parents’ piety, were alike the posterity of 
Abraham, and were alike circumcised. It is not possible that the rite 
administered to the tribe of many hundred men, of which the patriarch 
was the chief, should be the sign of any blessing of which then 
Ishmael was the only object. It is not possible that a service in which 
the children of the most wicked shared equally with the children of 
the most holy; to which not only the posterity of Abraham, but all 
their slaves, and foreigners of every race were in common admitted, 
should be a sign of the spiritual blessings which are the peculiar por- 
tion of the children of those who love and serve the Lord. If it be 
said, that the covenant made with the Israelites, and all its advantages, 
resulted from their remote connexion by birth with the friend of God, 
and that of this fact circumcision was a sign; it may be replied, that 
even then it could not thus be the sign of a general truth, since there 
is no case parallel to that of Abraham and his posterity. The con- 
nexion now existing between Christians and their children, is not 
supposed to be like that which existed between the patriarch and the 
nation which for many ages after was blessed for his sake; but it is 
compared to the connexion which existed between the servants of God 
and their own children in former times. Now with this connexion 
and its blessings circumcision had no concern. 

Nor, secondly, was circumcision the means of effecting any special 
change in the minds of the children or of the adults by whom it was 
received. Such rites could have no natural tendency to influence the 
mind, except by the common character of signs of truth, and occasions 
for faith and obedience. The proof that any sacred preternatural influ- 
ence accompanied them, must be drawn either from the statements of 
the Bible, that this would be or was the case ; or from the knowledge 
of effects following its administration which can only thus be accounted 
for. Now, there are no promises recorded in the Bible to lead to the 
expectation that the minds of men would be changed by circumcision, 
nor are there any facts there related to lead to the belief that they ever 
were thus changed. The recipient was thereby introduced to the social 
and political privileges of the Jews. The change effected by the rite was 
external and not internal. It altered the relation of the child or adult 
to the people of the Jews; but did not affect his relation to their God. 
It was a civil, and not necessarily a religious advantage. The uncir- 
cumcised could not join in the national festival, the passover ; nor 
participate in the social and political advantages, which, either by law 
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or custom, were restricted to the Jews. Circumcision was the condition 
enjoined on foreigners who wished to become a part of the Jewish 
nation. It was the means by which naturalization was conferred upon 
them. 

It has been supposed, that because circumcision was the token of a 
covenant which promised both civil and religious advantages ; that its 
observance was necessary or proper to any participation in that which 
was promised. But this is not a just inference. Circumcision being not 
only the token of the covenant, but the specified condition of some of 
its promises ; its observance was necessary to a participation in those 
benefits of which it was an appointed condition ; but not to a par- 
ticipation in the others with which it was not thus connected. The 
observance of circumcision was necessary to the possession of the poli- 
tical advantages of the Jews ; but that it was necessary to the possession 
of any of the religious privileges of the Jews, though often assumed, 
is not proved, but disproved by the sacred Scriptures. The land of 
Canaan was promised to the descendants of Abraham. Others could not 
share their possession without lessening the inheritance of the chosen 
people. They, who for the neglect of circumcision were, by the sen- 
tence of God, separated from the Jews, could not have the least claim 
on any share in their temporal possessions, nor with propriety parti- 
cipate in their political advantages. The country was given by a grant 
from heaven to the Israelites. To admit men who, by refusing the 
badge of an Israelite, made themselves foreigners, would have been to 
infringe on the rights of the Jewish nation, and to violate the law of 
their Divine Ruler. But where are the Jews directed to keep to them- 
selves the knowledge which they received of His character and will, 
whom they worshipped, not only as the God of their nation, but as the 
God of all the nations of the earth? Where are they told to hinder the 
Gentiles from perusing their sacred law? Where are they ordered to 
drive, as profane, from the precincts of the temple, the foreigner who 
should presume to offer to their God sacrifices, supplications, and 
songs of praise? Where are they taught that circumcision made them 
more holy, and more acceptable to God? We confidently answer 
nowhere.* That such notions and practices did exist in later times 
we learn from the New Testament ; but they are mentioned there only 
to be condemned.—Epistle to the Galatians. There is nothing in the 
Old Testament to prove the supposition, that by circumcision a man 
was made in any wise better, or that on this account he was more 
approved by God. The spiritual privileges bestowed upon the Israelites 
were, in fact, but not by the law of God, the peculiar inheritance of 
the Jewish nation ; other nations had them not. But these privileges 
were neither in fact nor by law the peculiar inheritance of individual 


* See Michaelis’ Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, vol. iii. p. 65. 
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Jews. Many of other nations shared in them. This portion of their 
promised inheritance was not lessened when they received others to 
participate with them. To have attempted to confine to the circum- 
cised the knowledge, the favour, and the service of God, would have 
been disobedience to him and injustice to the world. St. Paul declares 
in the fourth chapter of his epistle to the Romans, that the favour 
shown by God to Abraham on account of his faith, when uncircum- 
cised, was intended to teaeh men of all ages and nations, that it was 
only by trusting to God they could obtain his favour; and that they 
who were uncircumcised, not less than they who were circumcised, if 
they trusted to him, would be accepted. The first promise made to 
the patriarch was sufficient to teach him that the spiritual blessings 
conferred on him and his posterity were to be extended to other nations. 
This is the covenant which the law could not annul, the advantages 
of which were enjoyed by all who trusted to God. ‘‘ And the Scrip- 
ture, foreseeing that God would accept the heathen on account of faith, 
proclaimed before the glad tidings unto Abraham, saying, With thee 
shall all nations be blessed. So then they who believe are blessed with 
believing Abraham.”—Gal. iii. 8.9. The Jews were to be the first, 
but not the sole partakers of these blessings. That foreigners were 
admitted to their religious privileges, appears most clearly from the 
law given, Numb. xv. 14:— “And if a stranger sojourn with you, 
or whosoever be among you in your generations, and will offer an 
offering made by fire cf a sweet savour unto the Lord: as ye do, so 
he shall do. One ordinance shall be both for you of the congrega- 
tion, and also for the stranger that sojourneth with you, an ordinance 
for ever in your generations: as ye are, so shall the stranger be before 
the Lord. One law, and one manner shall be for you, and for the 
stranger that sojourneth with you.” ‘You shall have one law for him 
that sinneth through ignorance, both for him that is born amongst the 
children of Israel, and for the stranger that sojourneth among them.” 
ver. 29. It is also evident from the reference made to them in the dedica- 
tory prayer of King Solomon, | Kings, viii. 41, 42, 43 :—“‘ Moreover, 
concerning a stranger, that is not of thy people Israel, but cometh out 
of a far country for thy name’s sake ; (for they shall hear of thy great 
name, and of thy strong hand, and of thy stretched-out arm,) when he 
shall come and pray towards this house: hear thou in heaven thy 
dwelling place, and do according to all that the stranger calleth to thee 
for: that all people of the earth may know thy name, to fear thee, as 
do thy people Israel ; and that they may know that this house which 
I have builded is called by thy name.’ The same lesson is taught by 
the declaration of St. Peter, ‘‘Ofa truth I perceive that God is not 
partial to any, but, in every nation, he that feareth him and doeth what 
is right, is accepted by him.”—Acts x.34. And also by the reasoning of 
St. Paul, “If, therefore, the uncircumcised keep the commandments of 
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the law, shall not their uncircumcision be regarded as circumcision ?”’— 
Rom. ii. 26.* St. Paul states that the chief advantage possessed by 
the Jews, was the knowledge afforded by the sacred Scriptures; but 
this, though peculiar to them as a nation, was enjoyed by many per- 
sons of other nations also. ‘‘ What then is the advantage of the Jew, 
and what the profit of circumcision? Much assuredly. For, as the 
first, they were intrusted with the oracles of God.”—Rom. iii. The 
value of circumcision in respect to things spiritual, religious privileges, 
and the favour of God, is emphatically taught by the same apostle when 
he says, “ Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, but 
the keeping of the commandments of God.’”’—1 Cor. vii. 19. 
Circumcision was the token, the appointed sign, of the covenant 
which God made with Abraham and his posterity. It was a sign of the 
fact that this covenant was made, that certain blessings, both political 
and religious, had been promised to the people, of whom the patriarch 
was the head. As the rainbow was appointed to be a token of the 
covenant made with Noah, respecting the whole human race, so 
was circumcision made the token of the promises given to Abraham in 
respect to his descendants. It would also, naturally, become a sign, of 
whatever was constantly, or most generally associated with it, either 
antecedently, or subsequently ; but it could not be a sign, of what was 
not even commonly connected with it. Whatever advantages were 
universal, though not peculiar to the circumcised, of these circumcision 
was a sign, as well as of those which were both universal and peculiar. 
But it never was, and never could be a sign, of any good, which was not 
possessed by Jews in general, whether possessed by men of other 
nations, or confined to Jews. The only advantages universal to 
the circumcised, were civil rights, religious instruction, opportunities of 
attending on the services of religion, and of associating with the ser- 
vants of God. These advantages were unquestionably great. Some of 
them might be antecedent, some consequent to circumcision ; the civil 
rights could not be shared by the uncircumcised; to the religious privi- 
leges they were admitted. But of all alike circumcision was the sign, 
because they were possessed by all the circumcised. The forgiveness of 
sins, the favour of God, purity of heart, and eternal life, were not the 
common possession of the circumcised, and, therefore, circumcision 





* See also Lev. xxii. 18; xxiv. 22. Deut. x. 18; xxiii. 8; xxxi. 12. Joshua viii. 
33. 2 Chron. vi. 32. Ps. cxlvi.9. Mark xi. 17. Acts x. 34, 35. To those who 
were by law prohibited from ever entering the congregation of the Israelites, it was 
said, “ Even unto them will I give in my house and within my walls, a place and a 
name better than of sons and of daughters. I will give them an everlasting name 
that shall not be cut off.” And to those who were in the condition of aliens, it was 
said, “ Even them will I bring to my holy mountain, and make them joyful in my 
house of prayer ; their burnt offerings and their sacrifices shall be accepted on my 
altar ; for my house shall be called a house of prayer for all people.”—Deut. xxiii. 
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could not be the sign of the possession of these blessings, even if they 
were never given to the uncircumcised. But that they were not, at any 
time, restricted to the circumcised, every part of the word of God 
clearly testifies. 

That religious advantages were promised by God to the nation 
of the Jews is most certain, from the words of the covenant, ‘I will be 
their God.” He did not in these words declare that all the descendants 
of Abraham should be faithfully his servants, and possess his favour 
and everlasting blessedness. But he did declare that he would reveal 
himself to them, as the object of their worship, their reverence, 
gratitude, and trust, that he would make known to them his service, 
and reward all who in confidence and obedience sought his favour. By 
the grant of worldly possessions only, he would be the benefactor of the 
people, but he could be their God only by revealing himself to them as 
the object of those sentiments, which are appropriate to God alone. 
Such privileges were given to the Jews, “For what nation is there 
so great, who hath God so nigh unto them, as the Lord our God is in 
all things, that we call unto him for? And what nation is there so great, 
that hath statutes and judgments so righteous as all this law, which I 
set before you this day?”—Deut.iv. 7. All the Israelites participated 
in these advantages, and, on account of them especially, were they 
designated the people of God. ‘‘ For the Lord’s portion is his people. 
Jacob is the lot of his inheritance.’”’—Deut. xxxii. 9. ‘‘ And the Lord 
God of their fathers sent to them, by his messengers rising up betimes 
and sending, because he had compassion on his people, and on his 
dwelling place ; but they mocked the messengers of God, and despised 
his words, and misused his prophets, until the wrath of the Lord arose 
against his people, till there was no remedy.”’—2 Chronicles xxxvi. 15.* 
It appears from these passages, that the Jews were designated the peo- 
ple of God, irrespective of their character, on account of the external 
religious privileges conferred upon them. As the part of the covenant 
which contained the promise, “I will give unto thee, and to thy seed 
after thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger,” was fulfilled to the 
nation of the Israelites, so also was the other part of the covenant 
accomplished, which said, “‘I will be their God’—‘ He showeth his 
word unto Jacob, his statutes and his judgments unto Israel ; he hath 
not dealt so with any nation.””—Psal cxlvii. 19. Such were their privi- 
leges, and as these privileges were enjoyed by all the circumcised, 
although, as it respected individuals, not by them alone, cireum- 
cision was the sign of these privileges, the sign that they would be, 
or had been, possessed. 

The promise ‘I will be their God,”’ ensured to those who trusted to 


* See also, Psalm 1. 5; evi. 40. Isaiah i. 3; lviii. 1. Jeremiah ii. 13. Exodus 
xxix. 45; xxxii. 11. Lev. xxvi. 44. 
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the word of God, and obeyed his commands, not only the common 
privileges of the Jewish nation, but those higher blessings which, from 
their nature, must be strictiy personal, the favour and approbation of 
God, purity and peace of mind, and eternal life. From the epistle to the 
Hebrews we learn that Abraham understood the promises of God, to 
include those spiritual and everlasting blessings which are clearly 
revealed in the Gospel of Christ, or as in some way justifying their 
expectation. “He looked for a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.”’ Heb. xi. 10. But these higher blessings 
could only be understood as promised conditionally. They were pro- 
mised to the circumcised, if they trusted to the Lord and obeyed him. 
Circumcision never could be a sign of the possession of those blessings, 
but only of the fact that the person circumcised might obtain them. 
But this was not a privilege peculiar to the circumcised. It cannot by 
any be supposed, that the general declarations of the compassion and 
mercy of God, of his kind providence and government; that the general 
invitations to seek his favour, and the general promises of all good things 
to those who sought them uprightly, which abound in the Old Testament, 
are to be restricted to the circumcised. It is impossible. Circumcision 
was indeed a sign of all the promises of the covenant; but as those 
which respect the favour and approbation of God and the salvation of 
the soul, did not ensure these blessings to any because they were cir- 
cumcised : so neither were any excluded from them because they were 
uncircumcised. In respect to civil advantages, circumcision was a sign 
that these were possessed, for they were both universal and peculiar to 
Jews. In respect to religious advantages, it was also a sign that these 
were possessed, for they were universal, though not peculiar to the Jews. 
But in respect to the favour of God and the salvation of the soul, cir- 
cumcision was only a sign that these were promised to those who trusted 
and served God. 

By this mark the Jews were distinguished from other nations, as the 
peculiar people of God. The existence of such a mark tended to pre- 
serve them in that state of separation, which, owing to their imperfec- 
tion, was necessary to secure them from adopting the idolatrous notions 
and practices of other people. It also served to remind them of their 
religious advantages, and to keep alive a sense of their consequent 
responsibility. They bore the mark of God upon their persons, that 
they might never forget his promises, nor their obligation to keep his 
commandments. The performance of this rite on children, besides 
its physical and political uses, was obviously fitted to answer important 
moral ends. The child was rendered more precious to the parent, when 
this rite had indieated the provision which God had made for its spi- 
ritual as well as its bodily welfare. It grew up with the consciousness 
that it had been marked as one of the people of God, and that it could 
never lose this mark, or the responsibility resulting from the religious 
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privileges which were associated with it. The parents who were not 
pious, would be by this rite reminded, that as their children belonged 
to God, it was their duty to instruct them in his word, and to teach 
them to fear and love him, and obey his precepts. And they who were 
pious would by this ordinance be encouraged in the remembrance of 
the promises of God, to labour and pray for the good of their children, 
with the hope that they also would seek and serve the Lord their God, 
and find in his favour a portion better than flocks and vineyards ; and 
obtain with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, a possession, not in Canaan, 
but in “a better country, that is a heavenly.” 

Thirdly. That circumcision was an emblem of spiritual purity, of the 
separation from the mind of all that might cause moral defilement, 
appears from the nature of the rite, and the phraseology of Scripture ; 
and it is generally admitted. The figurative language of both the Old and 
New Testaments can only be explained on the supposition that it was 
thus regarded. The following passages sufficiently prove this point :— 
“If then their uncircumcised (7. e. unpurified) hearts be humbled.” — 
Lev. xxvi. 41. ‘‘ Cireumcise therefore the foreskin of your heart, 
(i.e. remove all impurity from your mind,) and be no more stiffnecked” 
or rebellious.—Deut. x. 16. ‘And the Lord thy God will circumcise 
(i. e. purify) thy heart and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy 
God.”—Deut. xxx. 6. “Cireumcise yourselves to the Lord, and take 
away the foreskin of your heart,” (i. e. purify yourselves for the Lord, 
and remove all uncleanness or sin from your mind.)—Jer. iv. 4. ‘‘ For 
he is not a Jew who is one externally, nor is that circumcision which 
is apparent in the body. But he is a Jew who is one internally, and 
circumcision is of the affections, spiritual and not literal, whose com- 
mendation is not from men, but from God.’’—Rom.ii. 28,29. ‘ Ye are 
circumcised by a circumcision not effected with the hand, by the 
removal of all sinful propensities.””—Col. ii. 11. 

It appears, therefore, that the rite of the old dispensation, which 
agrees with Christian baptism in these two points, that it denoted 
purity of mind, and brought into external and visible connexion with 
the people of God, was not the sign of conversion, being administered 
to children; nor the sign of the special blessings enjoyed by the children 
of the pious, since it was conferred on all. It was not the means of 
effecting any spiritual change, no such effect being ever promised or in 
any way attributed to it; nor of conferring any important religious 
privileges, these being open to all people. Circumcision was a token 
of the promises made by God to Abraham, and a mark of separation 
between the Jews and other nations. It was the sign of all the pri- 
vileges which were universally enjoyed by the Jews, whether peculiar 
to them or not. And it was an emblem of the spiritual purity required 
of the people of God, without which none could be approved by him. 
That, as an emblem of spiritual purity, as a sign of external connexion 
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with the people of God, and participation in their privileges, and as a 
memorial of the promises and commandments of God, it was of great 
importance, will be doubted by none who have considered the influence 
which such symbols have on the minds of all, but especially of uncul- 
tivated men. 

III. A few remarks on the sacrifices of the Mosaic law may serve to 
show more clearly the nature of Jewish rites in general. Sacrifices 
were enjoined for two classes of transgressions ; the one consisting of 
inadvertent, or involuntary violations of the ceremonial rules ; and the 
other, of acts of deceit, or dishonesty, in regard to men. Now 
although, doubtless, it was right that these sacrifices should be pre- 
sented with certain appropriate feelings and resolutions, the possession 
of these was not a necessary or required condition to their perform- 
ance. He who acted improperly, or unjustly, on certain occasions, was 
commanded to offer sacrifice, whether he had suitable sentiments 
or not. To be destitute of these sentiments was a wrong, of a moral 
kind ; to omit the sacrifice was a wrong, of a legal kind, added to the 
former, and not justified by it. The obligation to offer sacrifice was 
altogether independent of the obligation to possess a right state of 
mind. They rested on quite different foundations, the basis of one 
being a ceremonial rule, that of the other, a moral principle. The 
sacrifice could not, therefore, be a sign, that the offerer possessed views, 
feelings, and purposes, appropriate to the service in which he engaged, 
or that he professed to have them, or that his profession was credited. 
It eould only be a sign that he had broken the law, and desired to 
escape the legal penalty affixed to his trangression. “ And if a soul sin 
and commit any of these things which are forbidden to be done by 
the commandments of the Lord ; though he wist it not, yet is he guilty, 
and shall bear his iniquity. And he shall bring a ram without blemish 
out of the flock, with thy estimation, for a trespass offering, unto the 
priest ; and the priest shall make an atonement for him, concerning 
his ignorance, wherein he erred and wist it not, and it shall be forgiven 
him, It is a trespass offering ; he hath certainly trespassed against the 
Lord. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, If a soul sin, and com- 
mit a trespass against the Lord, and lie unto his neighbour in that 
which was delivered him to keep, or in fellowship, or in a thing taken 
away by violence, or hath deceived his neighbour ; or have found that 
which was lost, and lieth concerning it, and sweareth falsely ; in any of 
all these that a man doeth, sinning therein ; then it shall be, because he 
hath sinned, and is guilty, that he shall restore that which he took 
violently away, or the thing which he hath deceitfully gotten, or 
that which was delivered him to keep, or the lost thing which he 
found, or all that about which he hath sworn falsely ; he shall even 
restore it in the principal, and shall add the fifth part more thereto, 
and give it unto him to whom it appertaineth, in the day of his trespass 
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offering. And he shall bring his trespass offering unto the Lord, a ram 
without blemish, out of the flock, with thy estimation, for a trespass 
offering, unto the priest. And the priest shall make an atonement for 
him, before the Lord ; and it shall be forgiven him, for any thing of all 
that he hath done, in trespassing therein.”—Lev. v. 17. 

That the forgiveness obtained by these sacrifices was merely a 
release from the legal penalty which might be exacted of the trans- 
gressor, appears from many considerations. As the law did not require 
sacrifices for all sins, nor promise pardon to all, while it did require 
sacrifice for many things which were not morally sins, it is evident 
that the sacrifice was intended to relieve only from the legal penalty, 
and not from the moral. It delivered from the punishment which 
man was commissioned to inflict, and not from that which God had | 
reserved to himself. Throughout the Bible, the forgiveness of sin by 
God, is described as dependant on repentance. But there is no 
requirement of repentance in the law of sacrifices. The man who 
performed what the law required, whatever might be his feelings, was 
released from its penalties. Of the correctness of his performance in 
respect to the sacrifice, the priest was a competent judge. The state 
of his heart could be known only to God. It was not necessary to 
offer sacrifice for what were simply moral offences, though these might 
be far the most heinous, because the punishment thereby incurred, 
was only removed from those who were truly penitent, and was 
removed from them by God alone. Thus the Psalmist speaks: “Thou 
desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it: thou delightest not in 
burnt offering. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken 
and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” Ps. li. 16. The 
kind of efficacy belonging to these sacrifices is described in the epistle 
to the Hebrews, where it is said, that ‘the blood of bulls and of goats, 
and the ashes of a heifer, purifying the unclean, made holy in respect 
to outward purity.” (ri rijs capxds xabapéryra.) Heb. ix. 13. “ For it 
is impossible that the blood of bulls and goats should take away sin.” 
Chap. x. 4. 

But those rites which were the means of removing only temporal 
and civil disadvantages, were undoubtedly emblematical of spiritual 
and moral truths of the highest importance. The sinfulness and 
demerit of man, and the purity and mercifulness of God, were thus 
set forth: and a shadow was given of that great sacrifice by which 
these truths are far more clearly and impressively exhibited ; which is 
effectual to the complete forgiveness and purification of all those who 
believe. ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God who beareth the sin of the 
world.” John i. 29. ‘‘ The blood of Jesus Christ his son purifies us 
from all sin.” 1 Johni. 7. The remarks made in reference to the 
baptisms, and the circumcision of the Jews, may be repeated in respect 
to their sacrifices. In regard to what is moral and spiritual, they 
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were not signs of particular facts, nor instruments of preternatural 
effects, but emblems of general truths. 

From what is stated in the Bible in regard to Jewish baptism, 
circumcision, and sacrifice, we learn that it is neither useless, unrea- 
sonable, nor unscriptural, that religious rites should be performed on 
those who are incapable, or destitute of religion ;—that ceremonies 
significant of spiritual privileges to be enjoyed, should be administered 
to those who cannot yet participate in them, or who have failed to 
profit by them ;—that the emblems of spiritual purity should be put 
on the persons of those who are not spiritually pure. These are not 
things for ridicule and contempt, or hasty rejection. Such services 
were of old appointed by God, and may still be in accordance with his 
will. Inasmuch as Jewish rites in general, and more especially, those 
Jewish rites which most resemble Christian baptism, were only signs of 
the promises of God and of external connexion with his people ; and 
means of improvement simply as emblems of general truth, and 
memorials of privileges and duties, it is not improbable that this is 
the nature of Christian baptism. We do not now assert that it cer- 
tainly is so. Our argument as yet will not warrant this conclusion. 
But we may assert confidently, that unless from the statements of the 
New Testament it shall appear, that the circumstances under which 
the Christian rite was observed, and the design of its observance, and 
the effects thereby produced, are very different from the circumstances, 
design, and effects of the Jewish rites, it will be unreasonable to adopt 
for the Christian rite a different mode of observance, or to claim for it 
any higher kind of efficacy. Men accustomed to Jewish rites as were 
the first converts to Christianity, would certainly regard a Christian 
rite as possessing the same nature. And they would certainly be 
informed, if they were wrong in regarding it as merely a token of the 
promises of Christ, a sign of external connexion with his people, and an 
emblem of the purity of soul which he imparts to those who trust to him. 





RECOVERY OF THE LOST PORTRAIT OF DR. JOHN OWEN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Amonest the many interesting circumstances connected with the erec- 
tion of the New Independent College at Manchester, I am sure many of 
your readers will not deem it the least, that its library is to be adorned 
with a noble portrait of Dr. John Owen, painted by Ryley, a pupil 
of Vandyke, and one of the first artists of his age. 

There are only three portraits of our great theologian known. One, 
the earliest painting, once in the possession of Dr. Gifford, is now 
in the library of the Baptist Academy, Bristol, where, if my memory 
does not deceive me, it was confided, with several other rare portraits, 
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to the hands of some incompetent person to be repaired, who painted 
upon it, and effectually destroyed its character. A second portrait is in 
the possession of Mr. Henry Owen Hall, of Hackney, from which 
the head in Mr. Orme’s Life of Owen was engraved ; and the third, and 
by far the largest and the best, is the painting which, after the lapse of 
more than a century, has been happily recovered, and is now to find an 
appropriate home within the walls of an institution reared to teach 
those doctrines and that discipline, which its great subject so success- 
fully illustrated and maintained. 

This portrait shows that Dr. Owen was tall in stature, and had 
an expressive countenance, in which dignity and sweetness were remark- 
ably blended. There is about the whole figure the style and bearing of 
a gentleman, that must have given him great advantage when presiding 
as Vice-chancellor in the noble halls of Oxford. The gravity of his 
countenance and costume, as displayed in this picture, forms a remark- 
able contrast to the account which Anthony Wood gives of the appear- 
ance of the Independent Dean of Christ Church, and Vice-chancellor of 
Oxford,—‘‘ While he did undergo the said office, he, instead of being a 
grave example to the university, scorned all formality, under-valued his 
office, by going in quirpo, like a young scholar, with powdered hair, 
snake-bone band strings, or band strings with very large tassels, 
lawn band, a large set of ribbands pointed at his knees, and Spanish 
leather boots with large lawn tops, and his hat mostly cocked.” This 
account of a “ dandy vice-chancellor’s dress,” as Mr. Orme remarks, 
“is really amusing. Had Owen been a person of a different description, 
Anthony would have told us of his turnip head, and sepulchral face, and 
his sackcloth garb, by which he disgraced the university, and brought 
all good breeding into contempt.” 

The public were long indebted to the faithful gravers of White and 
Vertue, for their ideas of the original picture, as the painting itself had 
disappeared, and its existence was doubted for almost a century. 

The Rev. J. Winter, chaplain of the county prisons, Maidstone, 
was happy enough to rescue it in a moment of peril, and the following 
interesting narrative, of the manner in which it came into his posses- 
sion, I copy from The Manchester Times, May 14th, because it will 
possess a permanent interest so long as the picture exists. 


“ My acquaintance with the writings of Dr. Owen commenced some time during 
the years 1810-12, when I was a medical student in London, and an attendant on the 
ministry of my esteemed relative the late Dr. Winter, in whom I found a valuable 
guide. Among other authors, conformists and non-conformists, whom my reverend 
and liberal-minded friend recommended, I may mention Owen as one, who very early 
fell under my notice; and with gratitude I can testify it was from his works that I 
was led, under the Divine blessing, to a clearer perception of the great truths of the 
Gospel. The advantages I derived from the writings of Dr. Owen and others of his 
eontemporaries, very naturally, and I hope innocently awakened within me a taste 
for their portraits ; but as I could not then cherish the most distant hope of possess- 
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ing the original picture of any of my favourite class, I was willing to rest satisfied 
with their engraved representatives whenever I could find them, and in the course of 
time my collection became somewhat considerable; but when I afterwards succeeded 
in obtaining the original paintings of three divines of distinguished merit, my 
engraved heads gradually diminished, though I have still before me, in frames, Arch- 
bishops Usher and Leighton, Bishops Hopkins, Hall, and Horne, Reverends Baxter, 
Hervey, and Venn, Richard, John and Robert Winter, &c. Waiving, however, all 
further mention of matters connected with my own private taste, I proceed to relate 
how it happened that the splendid portrait of Dr. Owen, destined to adorn the library 
of the new college, near Manchester, fell into my hands. This invaluable painting 
was purchased at the sale of G. Polhill, Esq., at Chipsted Place, 1832 or 1833. That 
gentleman being induced to dispose of two of his estates in this neighbourhood, 
together with a number of pictures, &c., for which he had no spare room in his new 
residence, was the occasion of bringing the portrait of Dr. Owen to my notice; pre- 
viously I had not the slightest knowledge of its existence. When brought in for 
sale, the auctioneer eulogised it as a capital head of the old school, expressing his 
wish that some one present would furnish him with the name of the individual whom 
it represented ; in reply to which a voice proclaimed, Richard Baxter! Covered as 
it was with the accumulated dirt and varnish of 130 years or more, I knew confi- 
dently enough who it was at first sight, and resolved to be the purchaser on any 
terms and under whatever name the auctioneer chose to pass it. The frame-work 
had become much decayed ; and to this it is mainly owing that it was so long an 
inmate of the upper rooms of Bradbourne Place, unknown to the owner and all the 
world; and that it at last came forth in such wonderful preservation. There were 
two or three small rents in the canvass, but, with the exception of a bruise just above 
the left eye-brow, the face and hands had escaped injury. Some dauber had put a 
patch, by way of emendation, on the sudoria or band, and more recently it had 
received a coat of varnish, an appendage which, I suppose, was meant to serve as a 
set-off and improvement against the day of sale, when the Doctor was to be exposed 
to the highest bidder. This patch-work seemed to have been done a long time, as 
what was once in appearance white had become a perfect yellow. Having placed the 
painting in the hands of a person of professional merit in London, I spared no 
expense in getting it cleaned, lined, and framed. On removing the yellow daub, the 
original colour was discovered as it now appears; the injury on the eye-brow I would 
not permit to be repaired or stippled on any account. Soon after my purchase, I 
wrote to G. Polhill, Esq., the original owner, requesting him to give me any inform- 
ation he could of the history, name, and other particulars of the painting. In answer, 
he expressed his “ regret at not being able to give me any satisfactory account ; said 
that it had been in his family for many years, but had been put aside with some 
others, adding his opinion, that the motto, ‘ Queramus superna’ might lead to the 
discovery of the person whose picture it was.” With respect to the mode in which 
I discovered that it was really the portrait of Owen, 1 have only to say, as already 
intimated, that my recognition of it was instantaneous, and as I had not then seen, 
to my recollection, either of the engravings by White or Vertue, I had no other clue 
by which to confirm my opinion than what I derived from remembering the Doctor’s 
face in some of the reprints of his works. I adverted to Palmer’s Memorial, but as 
mine is a copy of the first edition, and contains 2 juvenile head, it did not answer my 
purpose. I then opened Collins’ edition of ‘Owen on Spiritual Mindedness,’ with 
Chalmers’ Essay, where, in despite of a face that would have done as well for John 
Howe, I observed in the band, costume, and general arrangement of the back ground 
a resemblance that fully satisfied me that the judgment {i had formed was correct. 
After consulting Granger, I turned to Orme, and in his work found an exact descrip- 
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tion of the portrait then before me. My next step was to procure from London the 
two engravings by White and Vertue; and though the head by White is unquestion- 
ably a caricature of resemblance when placed in juxta-position with the original, yet 
it is exceedingly valuable as an illustration and reference. On the upper part of the 
portrait occurs the motto already alluded to, and in White’s engraving, in a small 
tablet at the bottom, the Doctor’s arms are inserted, and on a square pedestal sup- 
porting the whole, four Latin lines, from which we have an elegant translation from 
the pen of Dr. Watts, who speaks of them with great approbation as the production 
of Owen himself :— 
‘ This shadow shows the frail remains 
Of sickness, cares, and studious pains. 
, The mind in humble posture waits 

At sacred Truth’s celestial gates, 

And keeps those bounds with holy fear, 

While He that gave it sees it there.’ Orme’s Life. 
I shall now only further introduce to your notice a genealogical table, in which the 
ancestors of the deceased owner of the portrait are traced to the time of their inter- 
marriage with the family of Oliver Cromwell, the friend and patron of Owen. The 
information thus afforded will be extremely gratifying to all who are interested in the 
history before us. In the annexed table it will be seen that Thomas Polhill, from 
whom George Polhill lineally descended, married Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry 
Ireton, Esq., by Bridget, daughter of Oliver Cromwell, and what is further remarkable, 
that the said Bridget, after the death of Ireton, her husband, became the wife of Lord 
Charles Fleetwood, an Independent, the intimate friend of Dr. Owen, and a member 
of his Church. ThusI think I have established, beyond controversy, the way in 
which the portrait gained admission into this ancient Kentish family: a discovery, I 
am persuaded, that will very much enhance the value of the picture to the friends of 
the college where it is shortly to be placed, and will be surveyed as the best repre- 
sentative of the learned Doctor in existence.” 

It only remains to state, that the Manchester College, and our 
denomination at large, are indebted to Mr. George Hatfield, a muni- 
ficent donor, and successful advocate of that collegiate institution, for 
the restoration of this portrait to its old connexions. Hearing that 
it was possible to obtain it, he applied to Mr. Winter, who consented to 
part with it; and also sold him, for the same purpose, an original 
portrait of the celebrated Rev. James Hervey, M.A., the well known 
author of ‘“‘ The Meditations,” &c. 

These, with the fine portrait of that burning and shining light, the 
Rev. Henry Newcome, M.A., ejected from the parish church of Man- 
chester, 1662, which is also in Mr. Hatfield’s possession, and if I mis- 
take not, intended to adorn the same library, will attach great interest 
to it, and exhibit an example of the sacrifice of the personal gratifica- 
tion which the possession of such rare originals would afford, to the 
pleasure and improvement of the public, which, I trust, will find many 
imitators, till the walls that are now rising shall exhibit the “ very 
efigies”’ of many of those confessors, whose exemplary life and labours 
may be confidently commended to the example of the young men, who 
shall be there trained for the service of the Christian ministry amongst 


our churches. 
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ON THE DEGREES OF ENJOYMENT IN PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE DEVOTION. 

Mr. Eprror,—-Reading the other day, Dr. Thomas Manton’s valuable 
Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, I met, in the introductory chapter, 
with the following passage :—‘“ A hypocrite, he finds a greater flash of 
gifts in his public duties, when he prays with others, and is the mouth 
of others, but is slight and superficial when alone with God; if he 
feels anything, a little overly matter serves the turn: but usually 
God’s children most affectionately pour out their hearts before him in 
private ; where they do more particularly express their own necessities, 
there they find their affections free to wrestle with God. In public we 
take in the necessities of others, but in private our own.” 

I dread above all things hypocrisy in religion, and therefore was not 
a little startled at this statement ; because I must confess that I have 
usually found more enlargement and blessedness of soul when leading 
the devotions of others, than when offering my own in the privacy of 
the closet. I have reasons which have hitherto satisfied my conscience 
respecting this fact ; but when I find so sensible a writer as Dr. Manton 
setting this out as a characteristic of the hypocrite, I am induced to 
ask the judgment of some of my more experienced brethren on the 
question, lest after all I should be mistaken upon a topic of such vital 
importance. Hoping that some of your gifted correspondents will 
favour me, through your pages, with their opinion on this subject, 

I am yours, 
Omicron. 





THE UNCHANGEABLE BEAUTY OF GOD’S WORD. 


There hath been change, and passing to and fro, 
And shiftings bright and dark about the earth 
Of old events ; but God gave long ago 
The loving lesson of our heavenly birth, 
Beaming with mild unconquerable light. 
As shines the moon above an ocean’s night, 
Sprinkling her gleams o’er multitudinous waves, 
God’s Truth looks down on the brief passing might 
Of years and empires, soon laid in their graves, 
With a faint noise of fame echoing through Time’s old caves. 
How pure has passed God’s blessed book of truth 
Through eighteen hundred years of earth and sin! 
Glorious as when he sent it in its youth, 
Like some bright orb, its courses to begin. 
How brightly when this night shall have gone by 
The Lord will usher in Eternity— 
The Sun of Righteousness,—then Faith shall fade, 
And Hope, her sister star, before His eye : 
We shall be changed, and our abode be made 
A tearless home of joy, a brightness without shade. 
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REVIEWS. 





1. The Restoration of the Jews to their own land, in connexion with 
their future Conversion, and the final Blessedness of our Earth. By 
the Rev. E. Bickersteth, Rector of Watton, Herts. Seeley and 
Burnside, 1841, pp. exxviii. 331. 

2. Israel’s Return ; or, Paradise Regained. By Joseph Elisha Freeman. 
Ward and Co., 1840, pp. 390. 

3. Unfulfilled Prophecy respecting Eastern nations, especially the 
Turks, the Russians, and the Jews. Snow, 1841, pp. 262. 

4. Lectures on suljects connected with Prophecy; delivered at the 
request of the Edinburgh Association for promoting the study of 
Prophecy. First Series. By Rev. J. W. Brooks, M.A., Vicar of 
Clareborough, Retford. Edinburgh: Johnstone, 1841, pp. 24. 

5. A Defence of the Personal Reign of Christ; or, Strictures on 
‘ Millenarianism Unscriptural,’ §c. By Joseph Tyso. Jackson and 
Walford, 1841, pp. 150. 

6. The Question, ‘ Will Christ’s Reign during the Millennium be 
Personal?’ answered from Scripture. By Charles Morrison, of Bel- 
fast. Edinburgh: William Oliphant and Son, 1839, pp. 128. 


Tue learned Witsius thus defines prophecy: “A knowledge and 
manifestation of secret things, which a man knows not from his own 
sagacity, nor from the relation of others, but by an extraordinary reve- 
lation of God from heaven.” To foretel things to come, is plainly the 
high prerogative of ‘‘ Him who seeth the end from the beginning, and 
who calleth things that are not, as though they were.” This preroga- 
tive was first exercised, directly and immediately by God himself; and 
this in such a way as to prove to us that we are not to expect him to 
make known that which would only serve to gratify curiosity ; but that 
only which has an intimate connexion with the grand designs of his 
moral government; that only, which during the period of its non- 
fulfilment, whilst it is as yet but partially understood, and afterwards, 
when the page of history records its interpretation, shall exert an 
important moral influence upon mankind. The first prediction was a 
promise of the coming of Messiah, and the Holy Spirit has taught us 
that ‘‘ the testimony of Jesus” is the very “spirit,” the burden and 
essence of all “prophecy.” It had a decidedly practical character ; it 
was at once the revelation of mercy; the object of faith ; the foundation 
of hope; the warrant for prayer; and the authority for obedience, 
The whole Bible is more or less an exposition of it, and the entire his- 
tory of the church and the world, a practical comment upon it. To 
the end of time, and even in eternity, it will continue to furnish a key 
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to the difficulties and the differences of God’s government of mankind. 
Our space will not allow us to trace in detail the connexion of prophecy 
with the Divine government, as Adam and his posterity studied the first 
promise, and waited for the woman’s seed; as Enoch spake of “the 
second coming of the Lord;” and Noah foretold the destruction of 
the world by the flood, and the temporary cessation of the Spirit’s 
striving when an hundred and twenty years had rolled away. We must 
not dwell upon the prophetic promises of the Abrahamic covenant, and 
the Mosaic law, as at the time they sustained the faith, quickened the 
piety, and excited the hope of God’s people ; as well as left the unbe- 
lieving and ungodly without excuse. Suffice it to say, that their 
common centre was Messiah, and their proper effect ‘‘the obedience of 
faith.” From the period, however, when, by Divine guidance, Moses 
compiled the Pentateuch, and thus commenced the volume of Holy 
Scripture, prophecy has to be viewed as a part of the written revelation ; 
at one time shedding light upon what is historical, and at another time 
obtaining illustration and force from the historic record; but always 
centreing in Messiah, demanding faith, and stimulating obedience. The 
appointed ordinances of religion, no less than the doctrines and moral 
precepts, shed light on prophecy, and borrow light from it. Many 
minor uses of prophecy may be observed, but its one chief design is to 
glorify Christ, by awakening attention to him, and enforcing his claims 
on the confidence and esteem of mankind. 

“The gift of prophecy” was always a striking manifestation of the 
supremacy of God. The selection of the individual ; the circumstances 
of his official character, whether occasional or habitual, more public 
or more private; the substance of his message, whether relating to 
things temporal or spiritual, events near or remote, were all determined 
by Him from whom alone the gift could proceed. With one or two 
special and rare exceptions, only “holy men of God” were endowed 
with this gift; and they could exercise it only at such times and in 
such modes as God appointed. Still, however, as the written revelation 
increased, it was greatly by the writings of the prophets ; and still the 
original centre retained its prominence until the whole was complete. 

It is altogether beside our present object to advert to the nature and 
mode of prophetic inspiration; the peculiar property of prophetic 
testimony rather demands our notice. ‘ No prophecy of Scripture is 
of self-interpretation.” It does not bring its explanation with it. 
** The prophets searched what, or what manner of time the Spirit of 
Christ which was in them did signify, when it testified beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow.” Enough was 
plain to suggest general instruction, to fix the general subject, and to 
lead to general results ; but beyond this, it was evidently not the inten- 
tion of the Divine author to go. Greater clearness would often have 
stood in the way of their fulfilment; or have led men to seek that 
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fulfilment prematurely and presumptuously. It was enough for every 
practical purpose, that when the events foretold had actually occurred, 
they should be seen to correspond with the prediction. And if men 
as they read, and compare prophecy with history, should come to 
different conclusions as to the meaning of the former, and the applica- 
tion of the latter, this presents no real objection to the definite object 
of the prophecy. The explanation will rather be found in the differ- 
ences of mental and moral character in those who study it. 

On all hands it is admitted, that there are large portions of prophetic 
Scripture still unfulfilled ; and the works, whose titles appear at the 
head of this paper, ‘to say nothing of any others, prove that interpret- 
ations very different from one another are put upon them. These relate 
chiefly to the kingdom of Messiah, and its universality upon earth ; 
blending with them, apparently at least, some pre-intimations of political 
events which bear upon this consummation; and unfolding besides, 
those things which shall follow at ‘“‘the end of time,” and sketching 
at least the realities of eternity. The question mainly discussed in 
these works is, whether the universal reign of Messiah upon earth shall 
be spiritual or personal. Our opinion on this point has been often 
expressed in favour of the spiritual reign, and we have yet seen no 
reason to alter it. This view of the case does not hinder the further 
supposition, that converted Jews may be largely instrumental in pro- 
moting its universality; and far be it from us to affirm that this will 
not be so; but neither are we prepared to conclude that it will be the 
case. On the contrary, we cannot but think that the general tenor of 
Holy Scripture teaches otherwise. To attempt a review of the books 
before us, would require a volume as large as the largest of them; 
and when written, would probably neither pay the publisher nor the 
author. We shall content ourselves with a few closing remarks on the 
study of unfulfilled prophecy. By the way, it just occurs to us that 
an essential service would be rendered to the cause of revealed truth, 
if some man equal to the task would prepare a volume upon the inter- 
pretation of prophecy, adapted to the present times; at once sufficiently 
erudite to constitute a manual for the thorough student, and sufficiently 
popular to assist and profit the ordinary reader of the Bible. It would 
make a fine subject for the Congregational Lecture. 

When a blessing is pronounced upon the man ‘‘that readeth the 
words of the prophecy of this book, and keepeth [attentively observeth] 
the things which are written therein,” it is obviously both the duty 
and privilege of Christians to employ themselves in this study. The 
two extremes are here, as everywhere, to be avoided. Some err, through 
a total neglect of the subject; and others put their own predictions in 
the place of interpretations. The spirit in which this study should be 
prosecuted, is that of deep humility, and great caution. Every possible 
aid should be obtained, and the utmost simplicity of mind cultivated. 
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Preconceived theories must not be allowed to warp the judgment ; and 
a thorough acquaintance with the whole subject must be diligently 
sought. 

The most important preliminary to the study of unfulfilled prophecy, 
is a satisfactory acquaintance with those prophecies which have already 
received their fulfilment. The degree in which these were obscure at 
the time of their delivery ; the extent to which they were general, and 
to which particular and minute; the meaning of the tropical or figura- 
tive language in which they were conveyed; the blending of different 
subjects in the same prediction; the modes of transition from one thing 
to another; the clue to their import which the prophecies themselves 
supplied at the time; and the hints which they now suggest as to some 
other source of interpretation; the way in which one prophecy assumes 
and refers to a former one already known ;—these, and various kindred 
points can only be understood by the diligent study of fulfilled pro- 
phecy. To ascertain these points, is essential to any well-directed 
effort to gather the meaning of what is yet unfulfilled. And this 
requires an extensive reading, especially of the history of all those 
nations whose fates were first written on the prophetic page, with a 
careful and oft-repeated comparison of the prophecy with the event. 
By this means alone can an adequate knowledge be obtained of the 
precise import of prophetic language, and the peculiar features of 
prophetic style. 

Another important thing to be regarded appears to us to be the one- 
ness of application which belongs to each prophecy. A prediction does 
not relate both to David and to Christ. It belongs to the one or to the 
other. If it have a double meaning, what reason can there be why it 
should not have a third, or even a fourth? The interpretation of pro- 
phecy cannot be thus left to mere human ingenuity; to the fertility of 
an active imagination. We mean these remarks to apply to the subject 
of prophecy, and by no means to exclude the idea of a continuous 
fulfilment. It may not be always easy to distinguish the precise appli- 
cation of the different parts of the same prophecy, to the different 
parties or objects of reference ; but this cannot contravene the general 
principle. 

Again, in all the prophecies which relate to the kingdom of Christ, 
important help may be derived from a wise attention to the well known 
and distinctive features of that kingdom, as “‘not of this world,” nor 
employing weapons of worldly warfare, or tactics of worldly policy, as 
well as to plain and express declarations of Holy Scripture, concerning 
the import of which there can be no just room to doubt. The hints 
of unfulfilled prophecy must surely be taken in due subordination to 
such plain statements, and interpreted accordingly. This appears to 
us to be of great force in reference to the Millennial question, and to 
be decisive of it. 
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The New Testament furnishes some specimens of interpretation 
which ought to be taken as safe guides to the meaning of other Old 
Testament predictions. These also appear to us to determine the 
exclusively spiritual character of Messiah’s reign upon earth, and ‘this 
to the end of his administration. 

But we must not thus proceed. We quote the closing paragraph of 
Morrison’s Essay, as of important practical bearing, and expressive of 
our own views upon the questions mainly agitated in the volumes 
before us. 

“To say that ‘ the design of the present dispensation is not the conversion of the 
world ;’ that this can only be accomplished ‘ by means of the kingdom,’ which our 
Lord is expected to establish at his second coming ; that ‘Satan will never give up 
his reign till Christ comes in person, to cast him out of the earth ;’ such an idea 
appears to us fraught with the most injurious consequences. Does it not hold out 
false hopes to those ungodly nations, who shall be found on the earth at the time of 
the Saviour’s appearing, giving them to expect that they shall not be destroyed, 
though the Scripture has expressly declared they will, but shall be permitted to 
escape the awful tribulation of the last times, and introduced into the Sabbatism of 
the world under Messiah’s gentle sway? Does not such an idea also tend to slacken 
Christian exertion, check the progress of missionary enterprise, and paralyse our 
philanthropic efforts for the salvation of the human family? If the world is not to 
be converted till Christ comes in person to establish a temporal kingdom on earth, 
then may the people of God wrap themselves up in the mantle of indolent expectation, 
and characterize as silly enthusiasm, every attempt at bringing about this glorious end. 
O Satan! thou enemy of mankind! thou father of lies! we are not altogether 
ignorant of thy devices. God said to our first parents, in reference to the forbidden 
tree, ‘in the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.’ No, saith the arch- 
deceiver, ‘ ye shall not surely die.’ God hath said in language which cannot be mis- 
taken, that they who shall be found ignorant of God, at the second advent of Jesus, 
shall ‘ be punished with everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, and 
from the glory of his power.’ But, in contradiction to the unerring testimony of 
Jehovah, Satan wishes to get the church to question the truth of the Almighty, 
insinuating that many who shall be found ignorant of God, at our Lord’s glorious 
appearing, shall live through, and survive the world’s conflagration, and be finally 
made to participate in the blessedness and enjoyments of the millennial reign. Let 
not the people of God be carried away by such a fatal délusion. When the Son of 
Man comes in his glory, with his holy angels, the season of mercy and forgiveness 
shall have passed away; the everlasting destiny of every member of the human 
family shall then be irrevocably fixed; those who shall be found ready shall enter in 
with the Bridegroom to the marriage supper of the Lamb; those who shall not be 
found ready must go away into outer darkness, where there shall be weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. Oh! let the thought of this dispensation, being the 
last in which opportunities of life and salvation shall be afforded to our race, lead us 
to seek the Lord while he may be found, to call upon him while he is near. And 
having sought and found him for ourselves, let us stedfastly and extensively employ 
the means for the salvation of mankind. An angel, the symbol of the ministers of 
the Protestant churches, appeared to John in vision, flying ‘in the midst of heaven, 
having the everlasting Gospel to preach unto them that dwell in the earth, and to 
every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people.’ Do we not recognize the fulfil- 
ment of the first part of the prediction in the preaching of Luther, and Calvin, and 
Knox, and their coadjutors, to the inhabitants of the Roman earth, at the period of 
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the Reformation. Let us, the successors of the Protestant reformers, give fulfilment to 
the latter part of the prediction, carrying the message of the Gospel to ‘ every nation, 
and kindred, and tongue, and people,’ under heaven ; and let us not cease our prayers, 
or relax our exertions, until the banner of the cross shall be unfurled in every region 
of the globe, and our labours crowned with millennial glory. Let us, above all, try to 
feel the power of the Gospel upon our own hearts. Let us cultivate practical godliness. 
Let us be continually aspiring after millennial purity of heart and life; and in the 
prospect of the latter-day glory, let us take up that song, which the royal psalmist 
hath so beautifully sung to the ‘sweet harp of prophecy.’ ‘God be merciful unto us,- 
and bless us, and cause his face to shine upon us. That thy way may be known upon 
earth, thy saving health among all nations. Let the people praise thee, O God, let 
all the people praise thee. O let the nations be glad, and sing for joy; for thou 
shalt judge the people righteously, and govern the nations upon earth. Let the people 
praise thee, O God, let all the people praise thee. Then shall the earth yield her 
increase ; and God, even our own God, shall bless us. God shall bless us; and all 
the ends of the earth shall fear him. Alleluia! the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.’” 





Tbe Natural History of Society in the Barbarous and Civilized State : 
an Essay towards discovering the Origin and Course of Human 
Improvement. By W. Cooke Taylor, Esq., LL.D. M.R.A.S8. of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. London. Longman & Co. 


Tue circle drawn around an individual may be said to inclose a world. 
Individual consciousness avers the fact, and is constantly speaking of 
isolate existence, isolate susceptibilities, and isolate responsibility. One 
material organization, and one indwelling spirit are mine, mine to 
receive my protection and care, mine to yield me pleasure or pain. 
Other individuals of my species may exist, or they may not; I may be 
one of a thousand millions, or the only man ; in either case, the necessi- 
ties of my physical and moral nature are urgent and imperative. “ This 
earthly house of my tabernacle,” which must soon be “dissolved,” and 
this “‘spirit,”” which must soon “‘go to God, who gave it,” present claims 
which nothing short of insanity ean dispute; and they compel my 
regards by their solemn premonitions of a death which shall be to me 
as the annihilation of the world I occupy ; and a judgment, so solemn 
in its nature, and so decisive in its results, that during its awful 
process, all other creatures shall be to me as though they were not. 
A man is not a mere specimen of a mass, he is a person; the specimen 
has no interest beyond another, it may be laid aside, and another taken 
in its stead—but it is not so with the person; he has apprehensions 
and desires in reference to his own individuality, which he cannot 
and should not disregard. The individual sufferer cannot feel satisfied 
with the general happiness ; the drowning man will not feel that it 
is enough that others gain the shore; the starving mendicant will 
not cease to crave because he is assured that others are fed. The duty 
of self-protection, and self-culture, is therefore founded on our indi- 
viduality, and can be denied only on the theory of mankind being 
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amalgamated, physically, into one inseparable mass, and pervaded 
by one uniformly diffused spirit. 

And yet we are not egoists ; we would not discard or undervalue the 
noble sentiment of Terence, which Dr. Taylor has so appropriately 
placed on the title-page of his book, and with which, the sentiments we 
have uttered will perfectly harmonize. We may take even higher 
ground, and assert that just in proportion as man is led to con- 
template his own individual value and importance, his dignity and 
dependence, his present and future being, in that proportion will be the 
interest with which he will look upon other beings of like capacities 
and perils, of like hopes and fears. The high estimate he has formed 
of the individual, will assist him to value the species ; the exquisite 
sensibility with which he contemplates himself, will form the materiel 
of a delicate sympathy with the whole ; he will feel that 

“The proper study of mankind is man,” 


And that, to us, there is no “ natural history’ commensurate in interest 
with “‘ the natural history of society.” 

Throughout the whole animal kingdom, there is no exception to 
the law that individuals should die, and species be preserved; and 
to this law our race “has been made subject.”” The mere instinctive 
races are the subjects of science, but not of history ; unless it be history 
to iterate the statement of life, and death, and reproduction. The bees 
of one summer, for instance, have never been improved, or deteriorated, 
by their dusky predecessors, who fluttered in the sunbeams, and manu- 
factured the nectar of the summer before them. Every generation 
of man, however, is affected by the generation that preceded, as it will 
affect “the generation following” in its turn. An individual of our race, 
indeed, has often been known to exert an influence on the character 
and destinies of succeeding ages, which shall accompany them, pari 
passu, for ever. If the influences of man on his successors be thus 
powerful—if the social position of one race be thus affected by the 
appulses given to it by a preceeding age, then the natural history of our 
species becomes to us a subject of study, deeply interesting, and highly 
important. @ 

Dr. Taylor has succeeded in presenting this history in a most instruc- 
tive and agreeable form, in the volumes now before us. 

This work was suggested by the Archbishop of Dublin, and its design 

“ Ts to determine, from an examination of the various forms in which society has 
been found, what was the origin of civilization; and under what circumstances those 
attributes of humanity which in one country become the foundation of social happi- 
ness, are, in another, perverted to the production of general misery. For this purpose 
the author has separately examined the principal elements by which society, under all 
its elements, is held together, and traced each to its sources in human nature; he has 
then directed attention to the development of their principles, and pointed out the 
circumstances by which they were perfected on the one hand, or corrupted on the 
other. Having thus by a rigid analysis shown what the elements and conditions of 
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civilization are, he has tested the accuracy of his results by applying them to the his- 
tory of civilization itself, as recorded in the annals of the earliest polished nations, and 
has thus been led to consider the principal moral causes that have contributed to the 
growth and to the decline of states. He has in this way applied recorded facts as a 
test of the accuracy of his reasoning, and if in any part he may have erred, he has 
supplied the reader with the means of detection.”—>p. vi. 


One object steadily kept in view throughout the work, is the refu- 
tation of the infidel theory, ‘that the savage form of life was the 
natural state,” and the confirmation of the scriptural account of the 
origin of civilization. We feel assured that we shall do most justice to 
the author, and most effectually promote the improvement of our 
readers, by giving a few extracts, as illustrative of the manner in which 
this argument is conducted. 

“ The erroneous belief that the savage form of life was the natural state, led to the 
general belief, that it was the original condition of man : a belief which branched into 
two distinct theories, the first describing the solitary and savage life as miserable and 
wretched, the second asserting that it was a golden age of innocence, virtue, and 
happiness. The first theory is thus stated by Horace :— 

‘ When the first mortals crawling rose to birth, 

Speechless and wretched from the mother earth, 

For caves, and acorns then the food of life, 

With nails and fists they held a bloodless strife ; 

But soon improved, with clubs they bolder fought, 

And various arms with sad experience wrought, 

Till words to fix the wandering sense were found, 

And names impress’d a meaning upon sound.’ 
This theory has been much extended by a modern school of zoologists, at the head of 
which stands Lamark: he asserts, that the ape was the original type of humanity, and 
that the varieties of the species are determined by their greater or less departure from 
the original stock ; he even goes further, and asserts, that the existing mammalia were 
gradually developed from marine types, showing, as one of his reviewers has quaintly 
observed, that the exclamation, ‘Oh! ye gods and little fishes!’ is a phrase pregnant 
with meaning; and that the origin of mankind is ‘ mighty like a whale.’ Without 
entering into any investigation of the physiological difficulties of this theory, it will be 
sufficient to say, that none of these animals have ever been taken in a state of transi- 
tion; no one has yet discovered a talking race of monkeys, or a mute race of men. 
The exaggerated accounts given of the intelligence displayed by the chimpanzee, and 
the ourang-outang, have been sufficiently exploded by the exhibition of these animals in 
the Zoological Gardens ; there was no difficulty in discovering the limits within which 
their faculties ranged, and it was manifest that many other animals, such as the dog 
and elephant, possessed a more extended scale of intelligence. The erect posture was 
manifestly painful to these animals, more so perhaps than to any other species of the 
monkey tribe; and it was adopted not for the purpose of walking, but climbing, as if 
is by the bear and other animals. A theory contradicted by all existing facts, sup- 
ported by no past experience, and resting on doubtful analogies, may safely be dis- 
missed without further examination.”—vol. i. p. 8. 

The important question, ‘‘ Whence arise all those differences in civi- 
lization discovered by travellers ?” stands inseparably connected with 
this subject, and is answered in a manner the most satisfactory, and, 
from the variety of the illustrations, the most interesting. 
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“ Dr. Lord’s admirable work on physiology, one of the best popular treatises on 
science that has ever been published, has shown that the varieties of form, colour, 
and organization in the different races of men are not greater, nor indeed so great as 
those which occur in the lower orders of creation within the limits of the same spe- 
cies. The term of duration, and nearly all the periodical changes of life, vary but 
slightly in all races of men. All human contagious and epidemic diseases are capable 
of exerting their pernicious influence on all the tribes of men, though some differ 
more than others. Dissection exhibits more unity of type in the most discrepant 
varieties of man, than is to be found in the unquestionable varieties of species among 
the lower animals. It is, therefore, contrary to anatomy, physiology, and analogy, to 
consider the existing varieties of the human kind as different species. 

“ All are aware of the fact, that changes are wrought in the form, colour, and 
constitution of organized bodies by culture, food, and alterations in the mode of life. 
This is particularly the case with fruits, flowers, and vegetables ; the potatoe, for 
instance, is now a very different plant from that which Sir Walter Raleigh brought 
from South America. Similar changes from like causes take place in animals, but 
the process is slower: ‘animals,’ says Boerhaave, ‘have their roots within their 
bodies,’ and consequently the changing cause is generally nutrition. It may also be 
remarked, that the higher the organization the more difficult is the development of 
a peculiarity, and also the more permanent is the peculiarity when formed. The 
variegated holly will return to the common holly when propagated by seed, and can 
only be preserved as a variety by grafting; but very little care is requisite to perpe- 
tuate a peculiar breed of swine or sheep. 

“Mankind is not exempt from such influences: want of light and air act very 
injuriously on the race: it was found that an immense proportion of monstrous 
births occurred in France among those who had taken some deserted quarries for 
their residence, and in consequence the caverns were destroyed by order of the 
government. Cretins are produced in some parts of Switzerland, from the operation, 
probably, of some atmospheric peculiarity ; and Albinos are so frequently produced 
in the isthmus of Darien, that some travellers regarded them as a distinct tri 
p- 12. 

“ Major Henry Bevan declares, that he could distinguish the several castes in India 
by their respective peculiarities of countenance. We are all familiar with the marked 
traits that characterize the physiognomy of the Jews and Parsees; and finally, the 
thick lip first introduced into the house of Hapsburgh by intermarriage with the 
Jagellons, has been hereditary in the reigning family of Austria for centuries.”— 
p- 13. 

After enumerating many other facts, which we have not room to 
quote, our author says :— 

“These considerations are sufficient to justify us in asserting the unity of the 
human species: though we cannot tell when and how varieties have arisen, we can 
see the possibility of their having originated, and being perpetuated, when men are 
few and families widely separated from each other.”—p. 19. 

Dr. Taylor is careful throughout the first volume of his work to 
show that among savage tribes, there are many evidences and remains 
of a lost civilization. He says :— 

“When North America was first discovered by Europeans, it was found inhabited 
by barbarous races, unacquainted with most of the arts of life. Among the most 
savage of these Indians were the inhabitants of the wilds on the Mississippi and Ohio, 
who not only were destitute of civilization, but seemed utterly incapable of apprecia- 
ting its blessings. Centuries elapsed ; the red man, untamed and untameable, retired 
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before the skill, enterprize, and science of the Anglo-Americans; their forests 
fell beneath the axe, the tangled thickets which covered their soil were cleared away 
by the cultivator, but their labours, instead of revealing a virgin soil, have exhibited 
to the wondering colonists unquestionable traces of the existence in these regions, at 
an unknown and remote age, of a highly civilized race, whose very name has been lost 
to history. 

“Vestiges of tumuli, fortified encampments, mounds, and trenches, are found 
in Western America as far back as the range of the Buffalo; their western limit 
is not known; but on the south they extend through the Isthmus of Darien to Peru. 
They vary in construction according to the nature of the soil; in the north they are 
principally built of earth, but on approaching the Cordilleras, they are found to serve 
as bases for massive stone edifices now in ruins. A fortress at Marietta, and another 
at the mouth of the Great Miami, are described by competent persons, as constructed 
with considerable engineering skill. Such works, it is manifest, could not have been 
raised by the Indians discovered on the Ohio, who were mere untutored savages, 
unacquainted with any useful arts, save those of the rudest manufacture and most 


simple necessity. They were also divided into small tribes, having little or no con-- 


nexion with each other, while there is strong evidence for believing that those who 
erected these monuments formed one people. The larger camps are constructed near 
watercourses, and at intervals along the stream tumuli have been raised, which would 
be visible one from the other were the country cleared of its present forests.”— 
vol. i. pp. 217, 218. 

“When we examine barbarous nations, we no longer find the uniformity which is 
so evident in civilized countries ; however low the condition may be, they usually 
possess one or two processes so far surpassing the intellectual condition of the people, 
that we can with difficulty believe them to be of native invention. The boomerang 
of the New Hollanders, for instance, is a weapon far surpassing Australian ingenuity ; 
the peculiarities of its shape, and mode of its use, are such as necessarily involve a 
long series of projectile experiments before it could have been brought to perfection ; 
but the Australians, as we now find them, are utterly destitute of the contrivance, 
the observation, and the patience, which such experiments would require. It was 
for some time believed that this weapon was peculiar to the islands of the Southern 
Seas, and, consequently, that it must have been a native invention ; but on examining 
the pictured representations on the Egyptian monuments, we find that a weapon 
similar to the boomerang was employed by those who hunted water-birds on the 
Nile ; and allusions to a missile of the same kind occur in the earlier Greek poets.” 
—p. 205. 

But we have been carried on by the interest attaching to these ques- 
tions to an unexpected length. We should require at least the space 
of two articles in ‘The Quarterly” to notice as we wish the various 
topics of interest which these volumes present ; the “Evidences of 
Lost Civilization,”—‘ The Identity of the Remains of Civilization in 
North and South America,”—‘“ The Scriptural Account of the Origin 
of Civilization,’”—‘ The State of Civilization described in the Book of 
Job,” —The distinctive chapters on Egyptian—Assyrian—Persian— 
Pheenician and Carthaginian— Roman and Grecian Civilization, —‘“‘ The 
Introduction of Christianity and its Influence on Civilization” —and, 
indeed, all the book, which is throughout admirable for the extent and 
variety of its research, the healthiness of its sentiments, and the interest 
of its illustrations. 
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1. A Map of Arabia Petrea, the Holy Land, and part of Egypt, Ancient 
and Modern, exhibiting their Physical Features, accompanied with 
Geological Notes designed chiefly to illustrate those parts of the Old 
Testament which relate to the Exodus and Journeyings of the 
Israelites and their settlement in the Land of Promise, compiled from 
the most Authentic Sources of Information. By Richard Palmer. 
London, 1842: Roake & Varty. 

2. The Illuminated Atlas or Scripture Geography : a Series of Maps, 
Delineating the Physical and Historical Features in the Geography 
of Palestine and the Adjacent Countries: accompanied with an 
Explanatory Notice of each Map, and a copious Index of the Names 
of Places. By W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Imperial 8vo. London : 
Charles Knight. 


. The Biblical Atlas : containing Seventeen Maps with Explanatory 
Notices. Imperial 8vo. London: Religious Tract Society. 

. Palestine in the Time of our Saviour. A Map. Folio. London: 
Ward & Co. 


. The Land of Canaan as divided amongst the Tribes of Israel. A 
Map, Mounted on Rollers. London: Sunday School Union. 
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6. Panoramic View of Jerusalem, and the adjacent Towns and Villages. 
From a Drawing by the Librarian of the Armenian Convent. With 
Notes and Illustrations, §c. London: Tilt and Bogue. 


Two centuries ago, the quaint, the incomparable Fuller remarked, in 
his “ Pisgah sight of Palestine,” that ‘‘ the bowels of the best mappes of 
the Holy Land are puffed up with the humours of fancy, and a scepti- 
cal windinesse, so that a conjecturable earthquake shakes the founda- 
tions of the strongest mountains in the point of their exact situation.” 

Happily the progress of scientific discovery ‘has set fast the moun- 
tains” which “ conjecturable earthquakes” so frequently disturbed, and 
the labours of Maundrell and Shaw, of Burckhardt and Buckingham, of 
Irby and Mangles, of Laborde and Bowring, and, above all, of Robinson 
and Smith, have supplied, in connexion with the survey maps of 
Jacotin and Moresby, the means of constructing charts of the Holy 
Land not “puffed up with the humours of fancy,” but crowded with 
records of facts of the deepest interest and most unquestionable autho- 
rity. Truly it may be said, to quote again the language of Thomas 
Fuller, ‘ that without some competent skill therein, as theblind Syrians 
intending to go to Dothan went to Samaria, so ignorant persons dis- 
coursing of the Scriptures, must needs make many absurd and danger- 
ous mistakes. Nor can knowledge therein be more speedily and 
truly attained, than by particular description, where the eye will learn 
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more in an hour from a mappe, than the eare can learn in a day from 
discourse.” 

It gives us, therefore, much pleasure to observe the growing attention 
which is now paid to the illustration of sacred geography ; and the list 
at the head of this article includes the titles of graphic works of the 
highest value in this department of biblical knowledge. 

We have placed first the beautiful and elaborate Map of Arabia 
Petreea, because we conscientiously believe its rare merits demand that 
position. 

Maps are too often “ made to sell,” and possess far less accuracy of 
detail than the public are accustomed to assign to them. Mr. Palmer’s 
maps, however, belong to the very different class, which from their rich- 
ness of detail, variety of information, and accuracy of construction, may 
be recommended to all lovers of the graphic department of geography, 
as well as to all students of biblical truth. No map has yet appeared 
giving such an elaborate and connected view of the Peninsula of Sinai, 
with the regions most frequently mentioned in the sacred writings. 
We have here, at one view, all the valuable information collected by suc- 
cessive travellers, down to Robinson and Smith, of whose recent explora- 
tions the compiler has freely availed himself. 

The ‘geological notices,” which we have reason to believe are 
inserted with great accuracy, are not merely a valuable addition in a 
scientific point of view, but are also calculated to heighten the interest 
with which the biblical student traces the wanderings of the Israelites, 
as these “ notices” picture to him the character and appearance of the 
country, whether a sandy desert, a hilly limestone country, or the more 
elevated and majestic region of granite. The compiler has evidently 
directed much attention to the difficult question of the line of passage 
taken by the Israelites across the Red Sea, and which he has fixed 
from the Point Attaka, a section of the sea from which point he has 
given according to the survey of Commander R. Moresby and Lieu- 
tenant T. G. Carless. Its breadth in this part is ‘but little more than 
seven geographical miles, a distance which would be passed over by an 

ordinary caravan in about three hours. If the waters were so far 
divided as to allow the Israelites to pass in a column of half a mile in 
breadth, and their march commenced near midnight, the whole multi- 
tude might have gained the eastern shore before the morning appeared.” 
To do justice to the details of this instructive map, would require every 
page of our review department. We must content ourselves, by assur- 
ing our readers that the air of truth and accuracy which it presents at 
a first glance will be fully confirmed when it is made, as it should be, 
the subject of long and careful study. The map mounted on rollers 
forms an elegant ornament for the library, and will be widely circulated, 
if the diligent and pains-taking author meet his due reward. 

“The Illuminated Atlas,’ published by Mr. Charles Knight, is in 
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imperial octavo, and uniform with Mr. Kitto’s ‘‘ Pictorial Bible,” and 
‘Palestine,’ to which excellent works it is an appropriate, we might 
almost say an indispensable companion. 

This Atlas consists of twenty i//uminated Maps, the peculiarity of 
which it is desirable to explain. They are printed in distinct colours, 
so that the boundaries of the respective countries are clearly perceived 
at the first view. In maps engraved in the usual manner, it will be 
found that in proportion as the physical features of the country—its 
hills and valleys, its lakes and rivers, are fully and correctly delineated, 
so do the names and boundaries become obscure and unintelligible. 
The mountains are engraved in the illuminated maps, however, not in 
black, but in white colours, whilst the lakes and seas are indicated by 
blue, lines which readily distinguish them from the adjacent shores. 

In laying down the maps, the localities of towns and cities have often 
been determined by a reference to the testimonies of Josephus, Eusebius, 
and Jerome, and the writings of modern biblical critics. Marks are 
affixed to the names of places, to indicate to the eye of the student the 
degree of authenticity attached to each, so that he may at once discri- 
minate between the known and the conjectural. 

To each. map there is a dissertation of considerable utility, comprising 
as they do statements collected from the latest and most authentic 
sources. A valuable index is added of the names of all those places 
mentioned in the Bible of which the positions can be determined with 
sufficient accuracy to warrant their delineation upon a map, with the 
latitude and longitude, and the number of the map in which it is 
found. Ina word, this is a convenient geographical apparatus, that 
would be found convenient and instructive to every student of the 
topography of the Holy Land. 

‘* The Biblical Atlas’’ is a work of inferior grade to the last in every 
respect ; but published as it is by the Religious Tract Society, at a 
very moderate price, it is well adapted for the use of young persons in 
Bible classes, Sunday-schools, and religious families. It contains 
seventeen engraved maps, with thirty-two pages of letter-press, which 
are occupied with explanations to each, that are adapted not only to 
inform the mind but to improve the heart. 

** Palestine’’ is a clearly-defined chart of the state of the Holy Land 
in the time of our Lord, and, like the ‘“‘ Land of Canaan,” published 
by the Sunday-School Union, will be a very appropriate ornament for 
the walls of a class-room or a nursery, to familiarise the eyes of chil- 
dren with the leading features of that land which, for its past history 
and present circumstances, exceeds all others in deep and hallowed 
interest. 

“*The Panoramic View of Jerusalem’ as it now appears, is the most 
interesting ichnographic view of the city we have ever seen. The 
sketch was taken from the heights of Bethlehem, on the south, and 
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the spectator looks down upon its streets, walls, and towers, and the 
eye ranges over the hills and hollows of the adjacent country as in a 
landscape. 

Nearly sixty interesting spots are indicated by numerical references, 
and the letter-press illustrations from the works of Robinson, Keith, 
Buckingham, Horn, Rae Wilson, &c., make it a perspicuous and 
instructive key to the topography of the ancient city. 

A knowledge of sacred geography to a correct exposition of the 
Holy Scriptures is so important, that we propose at an early period to 
introduce to our readers a series of works recently published to pro- 
mote that delightful but yet too much neglected study. 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Puseyism : or, The Errors of the Times. By the Rev. Robert Ferguson, Minister 
of Brickfield Chapel, Stratford. fep.8vo. London: J. Snow. 

The “ Church Principles” of Nice, Rome, and Oxford, compared with the Chris- 
tian Principles of the New Testament on Baptismal Regeneration—Lay-baptism— 
the Ancient Mode of Baptism, &c. A New Tract for the Times. By a Membcr of 
the Church of England. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. Baisler. 

The Devotedness of a Christian Church to the cause of Christ, elucidated and 
enforced. A Discourse delivered at Henley-on-Thames, before the East Berks Asso- 
ciation. By the Rev. E. Mannering. Published for the benefit of the Association. 
18mo.,. London: R. Baynes. 

The Fly. Religious Tract Society. 

Gems of Protestant Truth. Selected from the Speeches and Writings of Edward 
Dalton, Esq., Secretary of the Protestant Association. By a Lady. 18mo. Lon- 
don: Baisler. 

The Biblical Cabinet: or, Hermeneutical, Exegetical, and Philological Library. 
Vol. XXXVII. Philological Tracts, Vol. III., viz., Dr. C. Ullman’s Apologetic View 
of the Sinless Character of Jesus. Dr. L. J. Riichert on the Resurrection of the 
Dead. J.P. Lange on the Resurrection of the Body. Moses Stuart on Several 
Words relating to Future Punishment. 12mo. Edinburgh: T. Clarke. 

Thoughts on Salvation. By Thomas Ragg. 12mo. London: Longman, Brown, 
& Co. 

Marriage: a Poem, in four cantos. By Rev. H. Edwards. 12mo. London: 
Houlston & Stoneman. 

Conversations on the History of England. For the Use of Children. By Mrs. 
Marcet. 12mo. Longman, Brown, & Co. 

History of Christian Missions from the Reformation to the Present Time. By 
James A. Huie. 12mo. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 

Letter on Baptismal Regeneration, Addressed, through the Rev. Dr. Fletcher, to the 
Ministers and Members of the Evangelical Pedo-Baptists. By the Rev. C. Stovel. 
12mo. London: T. Ward & Co. 

The Game of Grammar. By Mrs. Marcet. 12mo. London: Longman & Co. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWELFTH ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CON- 
GREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Tue exalted Headof the church continues to smile on the efforts of the Congregational 
Union, to promote oneness of sentiment, feeling, and action amongst the Independent 
churches of Great Britain; and we believe that the annual meeting, whose proceedings 
we have now the pleasure to record, was felt by all who were present to have been, 
in every way, the most gratifying and satisfactory that has yet been held. 

On Tuesday morning, May 10th, the Assembly met as usual in the large room at 
the Congregational Library, Finsbury, when the Rev. Joun Leircuixp, D.D., took 
the chair, at 9 o’clock. Present— 

, MINISTERS. 


Rev. Addiscott, H. Maidenhead Rev. Cresswell, H. Canterbury 
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Adey, J. London 

Ainslie, R. London 
Alexander, J. Norwich 
Alliott, R., LL.D. Nottingham 
Ashton, R. Putney 

Aston, D. W. Buckingham 
Aston, T. Wingrave 

Barfitt, J. Salisbury 

Barrett, W. G. Jamaica 
Bean, W. London 

Berry, C. Hatfield Heath 
Bevis, H. J. Ramsgate 
Binney, T. London 

Bishop, A. Beaminster 
Bishop, J. Bridgwater 
Blackburn, J. London 
Bodington, J. London 
Bodley, E. F. Rochford 
Brake, C. London 

Brown, J. London 

Browne, G. Clapham 

Brown, W. Stoke Eddington 
Brown, E, Maryboro’, Ireland 
Bunter, J. Clapham 

Bull, T. P. Newport Pagnell 
Bull, J., M.A. Newport Pagnell 


Cumming, J. T. Hammersmith 
Curwen, S. Reading 

Davids, T. W. Colchester 
Davies, D. London 

Davies, S. A. Enfield 

Davies, J. Upper Clapton 
Davies, E. Walthamstow 
Davis, S. London 

Davis, R. Wellingboro’ 

Davis, W. Hastings 

Dobson, J. P. London 
Drummond, J. London 
Dubourg, S. A. Clapham 
Dukes, C., M.A. Kingsland 
Dunn, E. A. Pimlico 
Edwards, J. Kingston-on-Thames 
Elliott, R. Devizes 

Elliott, J. Bury St. Edmonds 
Elrick, J. Falkland, Fifeshire 
England, S. Royston 

Evans, J. Weedon 

Ferguson, R. Stratford 
Fletcher, J., D.D. London 
Fletcher, J., Hanley 

Fletcher, W. Haverford West - 
Flower, J. Beccles 


! Burder, H. F., D.D. Hackney Ford, W. S. Alresford 
Buyers, W. Benares, E. I. Freeman, J. J. Walthamstow 
Campbell, J., D.D. London Frost, J. Cotton End 
Carlile, J. Hackney Garthwaite, W. Wattisfield 
Chaplin, W. Bishops Stortford Gear, W. Bradford, Wilts 

) Christie, G. Finchingfield Gilbert, C. Islington 
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Colville, W. Middleton 
Connebee, R. Dorking 
Cooke, J. Uttoxeter 
Corney, G. Barking 
Craig, T. Bocking 

N. S. VOL. VI. 


Glyde, J. Bradford, Yorkshire 
Godkin, J. Newry, Ireland 
Godwin, J. H. Highbury College 
Green, J. Uppingham 
Greenfield, T. Kidderminster 
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Rev. Hall, N., M.A. London 


Halley, R., D.D. Manchester 
Harris, N. Westbury 

Harrison, J. C. Tottenham 
Harrison, C. W. Romsay 
Harry, N. M. London 

Hayden, J. High Wycombe 
Haynes, T. Bristol 

Henderson, E., D.D. Highbury Col. 
Herschell, R. H. London 
Hewlett, J. G. Coventry 
Hewlings, G. R. Tottenham 
Higgins, W. Southminster 
Hill, J. Gornal 

Hill, M. India 

Hill, J. Clapham 

Hitchin, T. Islington 

Holmes, H. F. Windum 
Hoppus, J., D. Ph. London 
Hoxley, J. Sherborne 

Hunt, J. Brixton 

Hyatt, C. London 

Hyatt, C. J. London 

Jackson, T. Stockwell 

Jackson, W. Epsom 

Jacob, J. Great Wakering 
James, J. A. Birmingham 
James, T. Woolwich 

Jefferson, J. Stoke Newington 
Jenkyn, T. W., D.D. Coward College 
Jennings, N. Kensington 

Jeula, H. B. Greenwich 
Jenkings, E. Maidstone 
Johnson, B. Halstead 

Jones, D. Cludach 

Jones, M. Varteg 

Jones, E. Oxford 

Jones, G. Cheshunt 

Kent, B. Norwood 

Kidd, S. Camden Town 
Knight, J. Brixton 

Lacroix, A. F. Calcutta 

Law, J. T. Writtle 

Lewis, T. Islington 

Lewis, W. Hockly 

Littler, R. London 

Lloyd, M. Newport, Isle of Wight 
Lockyer, J. Ware 

Lord, T. Wolloston 

Lord, A. E. Walton-on-Thames 
Lucy, W. Bristol 
Luke, S. Chester 





Lyon, W. P., M.A. London 
Madgin, H. Duxford 
Madocks, J. Haverford West 
Mark, J. Chelmsford 
Martin, D. Creaton 

Martin, S. Cheltenham 
Mannering, E. London 
Mason, J. London 

Mather, J. London 
Matheson, J., D.D. London 
Mirams, J. Kennington 
Moreland, J. Totteridge 
Morell, S. Little Baddow 
Morell, J. D. London 
Morris, J. London 
Morrison, J., D.D. London 
Moss, J. Baldock 

Mulley, J. Marksgate 
Mummery, J. S. Tunbridge 
Mummery, S. London 
Muscutt, E. St. Neots 
Neller, F. London 

Newbury, G. Sunbury 
Nisbet, J. Hobart Town, V.D.L. 
Palmer, W. S. London 
Pawling, H. Winchmore Hill 
Pearsall, J. S. Andover 
Penman, R. London 

Prout, E. Halstead 

Raban, J. London 

Ransom, S. Hackney 

Raven, J. Birmingham 
Redford, G., D.D. L.L.D. Worcester 
Reynolds, J. Romsey 

Reed, A., D.D. London 
Rees, T. Reigate 

Rees, W. Denbigh 

Rees, G. Worthing 

Reeve, W. Oswestry 
Richard, H. London 
Richards, J. E. Wandsworth 
Roaf, J. Toronto, Canada, West 
Roberts, S. Llanbrynmair 
Robinson, R. Witham 
Robinson, R. Chatteris 
Robinson, J. London 
Rogers, G. Camberwell 
Rook, H. J. Faversham 
Rose, G. London 

Ross, J. Woodbridge 
Rowland, J. Henley-on-Thames 
Russell, D., D.D. Dundee 
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Rev. Salt, W. Hinckley 
Saunders, Richard, Bow 
Scullard, H. H. Fakenham 
Seaborn, H. S. London 
Sibree, John, Coventry 
Slater, W. Odiham 
Skinner, R. Hadleigh 
Smith, J. Poole 


Smith, J. P., D.D. L.L.D. London 


Smith, W. Farringdon 
Spencer, Wm. Devonport 
Spong, J. Woburn 
Stallybrass, E. Stepney 
Stamper, T. G. Uxbridge 
Stenner, Thos. Dartmouth 
Stevens, G. Totton, Hants 


Stockbridge, Jos. Guilden Marden 


Stoughton, John, Windsor 
Stratten, Thos. Hull 

Stewart, A. Barnet 

Styles, Thos. Marlow 

Taylor, George, Wellingborough 
Temple, W. Plaistow 

Thodey, Sam. Cambridge 
Thomas, D. Chesham 


Rev. Thomas, M. Wootton Bassett 
Thorn, W. Winchester 
Timpson, Thos. Lewisham 
Tippetts, John, Gravesend 
Townley, Henry, London 
Trevor, J. E. Wilton 
Tyler, H. Sawbridgeworth 
Vardy, C. F., A.M. London 
Vaughan, R., D.D. Kensington 
Verrell, Geo. Bromley 
Viney, J. Herne Bay 
Yockney, John, London 
Young, E. Ramsgate 


Warden, W. Ventnor, I. of Wight 


Wells, A. Clapton 

West, John, London 
Weston, S. Woburn 

Whitby, John, Ipswich 
White, E. Hereford 

Wilkins, G. Rendham 

Wilks, E. D. J. Buckingham 
Williams, Charles, London 
Wills, James, Basingstoke 
Wilson, H. V. Hammersmith 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 


Andrews, James, Hackney College 
Anthony, D. Homerton College 
Bevan, John, Highbury College 
Brewer, Samuel, Highbury College 
Brown, Samuel, Highbury College 
Browne, John, Coward College 
Browne, J. H. Highbury College 
Bubier, G. Homerton College 
Buck, J. D. Highbury College 
Chalmers, T. S. Highbury College 
Cooper, B. H. Highbury College 
Davies, Thos. Highbury College 
Dewhirst, E. Homerton College 
Edwards, W. G. Hackney College 
Farrer, Wm. Homerton College 
Gill, G. Hackney College 
Gothard, E. Homerton College 
Ham, J. P. Cheshunt College 
Harsant, J. Homerton College 
Hooper, J. Coward College 
Kiddle, Henry, Hackney College 
Knowles, H. D. Cheshunt College 
Lee, Thos. Highbury College 
Moore, Thos. junr. Colchester 
Mullens, Jos. Coward College 


Parker, J. H. Homerton College 
Philip, T. D. Coward College 
Pigg, J. G. Highbury College 
Powell, Thos. Hackney College 
Quick, Henry, Hackney College 
Rawson, Thos. Hackney College 
Reynolds, H. R. Coward College 
Ritchie, J. E. Coward College 
Robinson, W. C. Hackney College 
Saunders, James, Hackney College 
Sheley, Edward, Cheshunt College 
Smith, G. W. Coward College 
Smith, S. J. Coward College 
Stowell, W. Coward College 
Strongman, J. Highbury College 
Thomas, T. Homerton College 
Tindall, J. Homerton College 
Turnbull, M. Coward College 
Weeks, E. H. Cheshunt College 
Wheaton, John, Highbury College 
Williams, J. D. Highbury College 
Williams, M. Homerton College 
Wills, C. Homerton College 
Winter, R. Homerton College 
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LAY-DELEGATES AND VISITORS. 


Ashton, W. Ashton-under-lyne 
Ayling, G. Wandsworth 
Badham, J. Uxbridge 


Barnes, Thos. Halshaw Moor, near 


Manchester 
Beddome, J. R., M.D, Romsey 
Bennett, W. London 
Blackman, John, Linton 
Boykett, T. H. London 
Brown, J. Brompton 
Bulley, Alderman, Liverpool 
Butler, J. F. Childerditch Hall 
Capper, John, Clapton 
Chaplin, Jos. Fulbourn 
Chapman, J. Ramsgate 
Chymist, James, London 
Charlton, M. London 
Conder, Jos. London 
East, Jos. London 
Edwards, D. London 
Fisher, M. Blandford 
Fletcher, Robert, London 
Fletcher, W. E. London 
Gamman, Robert, London 
Gatward, James, Finchingfield 
Gilbert, C. Wootton Bassett 
Godwin, John, Bristol 
Griffin, A. Colchester 
Hanbury, B. London 
Hogsfiesh, B. London 
Hooper, John, Poplar 
Hopkins, Henry, Hobart Town 
Ives, S. London 
James, Alderman, Birmingham 
King, John, Hackney 
Kinsman, J. G. Devonport 


Kitchener, R. J. Stoke Newington 


Knox, G. Islington 
Linsel, J. Finchingfield 
Lloyd, Thos. Newington 


The business of the meeting was preceded, as on other occasions, by a devotional 
service. The meeting sang the 389th hymn in the Congregational Hymn Book, 
commencing, 


Lack, J. London 
Leifchild, F. London 
May, R. S. Bristol 


Metcalf, C. J. Roxton House, Beds. 


Mills, J. R. Stamford Hill 
Mitchell, M. London 

Newton, John, junr. Kensington 
Peachey, James, London 
Phillips, G. Wandsworth 
Piper, Thos. London 

Reids, W. C. Leeds 

Ridle, J. Lambeth 

Roper, S. London 

Rudhale, John, Deptford 
Rutt, N. Upper Clapton 

Sard, John, London 
Shepheard, C. Islington 
Shirley, G. Rochester 

Short, Thos. Birmingham 
Smith, Jos. Chatteris 

Snow, John, London 

Soundy, G. Henley-on-Thames 
Spicer, James, London 
Starling, Robert, Islington 
Stroud, W., M.D. London 
Stenhbury, Jos, High Wycombe 
Swaine, E, London 

Terrell, Hull, London 

Tindall, E. London 

Trumper, Jos. Colnbrook 
Varty, Thos. London 
Underhill, S, G. Hackney 
Whitehouse, James, Dudley 
Williams, Sir J. B. Knt., LL.D., 

Wem Hall 

Wilson, Joshua, London 
Windeatt, J. Dartmouth 
Windeatt, Thos. Tavistock 
Wright, W. C. Clapton 
Wright, M. Clapton 


* Our God, who didst thy will unfold, 


In wondrous modes to saints of old.” 


The Chairman then read the 4th chapter of St. Paul’s epistle to the Ephesians, 
after which he offered prayer on behalf of the assembly. 
Dr. Le1rcurxp then said, I am sure, my brethren, it is with the greatest pleasure 
and satisfaction that I meet you on this occasion ; thankful to see so many of you, 
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apparently in such healthy and pleasant circumstances, assembled, as I trust you are, 
under the influence of the spirit of devotion and of deep concern for the prosperity of 
the vital interests of real godliness. I hope you do not expect from me a lengthened 
address; it is not necessary. The object of our meeting you all well know. The 
measures which are to be brought before you have, I doubt not, been prepared with 
deliberative wisdom, and they will receive your calm and attentive consideration. 
I deem this meeting of the utmost importance to our body: I have never been 
absent fromit at its annual return; I have not wished, indeed, to take part in its 
discussions, because I have felt my inadequacy to the task; absorbed in the affairs of a 
numerous congregation, I have not had leisure to attend the committee meetings of 
our denomination in this place, and I have, therefore, but a limited acquaintance 
with what is passing in it, and can take but very general views of the affairs of the 
country in reference to the interests of religion. The impressions, therefore, upon 
my mind, in relation to these objects, may be very defective and even erroneous. There 
are, however, one or two particulars of so broad and general a character, that they can 
escape the notice of no one, and if you will allow me, in introducing the business of 
the meeting, I will on those points make one or two observations. It is well known 
that we are met as the representatives of the Congregational body of dissenters. We 
have several friends here this morning, who, on some points, entertain, conscientiously, 
different views from ourselves, but I hope they will allow us to be free in expressing 
the sentiments and convictions of our own minds. We respect their conscientious 
convictions, and they will doubtless equally respect ours. It seems to me, my brethren, 
that we are met under peculiar and affecting circumstances. Since we last assembled 
here, a great change has taken place in the political movements of our country—a 
change in which, as a body, we are deeply concerned. The state church has exerted 
great influence in effecting these movements, and doubtless will control them in a 
great measure to its own ends. What those ends are is unhappily too apparent. 
There is no longer, a concealed, and suspected, and latent, but an open, avowed, and 
active determination to crush dissent in this country; to crush it in general, and par- 
ticularly in our body, by which the ecclesiastical system is most directly opposed, and 
by which it is most endangered, standing, as we do, upon a purely scriptural basis, 
and having had some ability bestowed on some of us by the Author of all good, for 
the defence and maintenance of our principles. Everywhere and in all directions an 
outcry has been raised against us. The most arrogant assumptions and exclu- 
sive claims have been put forth to instruct the people, and administer the ordi- 
nances of religion. All connexion with us, in some places, even for purposes of 
general benevolence, has been renounced, and the petty arts of persecution 
have been employed to frighten and deter people from coming to our ranks. Our 
ministry has been calumniated and contemned in several places, to my own per- 
sonal knowledge; and, as if intoxicated with their position, with the prejudices of 
the country in their favour, with the ignorance of the people to work upon, and 
with the government on their side, they seem to know no bounds to their tri- 
umph. I grieve to say—I grieve from my heart to say, that what are emphatically 
called the evangelical clergy, have, in a great measure, unhappily imbibed the same 
spirit ; and those unworthy brethren, who have gone from our ranks to the other side, 
because they could not succeed among us, as if to justify their apostacy, and to pre- 
vent the sincerity of their present profession from being suspected, have been fore- 
most in the ranks of those who oppose and vilify us. Now, in contemplating this 
state of things, it seems to me, that it would be most impolitic and unjust, that we 
should deal in mutual recriminations and censures, that one party should be blamed 
for having been too bold in the advocacy of their principles, and another for having 
been too tame, No; since this is the state of things, let us direct our views to the 
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best methods of meeting it as men of God, satisfied of the correctness of our priuci- 
ples, and confident of their ultimate success, so as not to faint with discouragement 
on the one hand, nor to be goaded, on the other, by dogmatism and persecution, into 
any spirit unbecoming the meekness and purity of Christian ministers and brethren. If 
we have entertained any of these feelings of recrimination, let us for ever lay them aside. 
Let there be among us no division; we can never afford, and especially not at the present 
time, to be at all divided. Most of you know much better than I do, how the divi- 
sions of the Greeks retarded the conquest of Troy. No divisions. Let us resolve, 
brethren, more than ever, to be united in sympathy, in affection, in operation, in 
heart, and in hand. And if we have erred, as perhaps we have, by compromise, by 
keeping our distinctive principles in the back ground, and allowing those who have 
more of tradition and of prescription than of Scripture on their side, to vaunt them- 
selves of their exclusive authority, though our object may indeed form some excuse 
for us, let us for ever lay aside this unworthy pusillanimity. Let us on every proper 
occasion assert the principles indelibly stamped on our own minds—that a state 
church is inconsistent with the spirituality of the kingdom of Christ ; that coercion in 
any form or shape, in behalf of his truth, is alien from his mind and will ; that Gospel 
worship is to be characterized by its simplicity and by its freedom from the admix- 
ture of all Jewish and Pagan rites; and that the Scriptures, as interpreted by them- 
selves, are the sole, invariable, infallible, standard of faith and practice for all man- 
kind. And, brethren, let us not forget, amidst all the obloquy and all the misrepre- 
sentation poured upon us, and seeking to overwhelm us, let us not forget the vantage 
ground on which we stand. Compare our denomination with any other; compare the 
harmony of sentiment amongst our ministers, and their independence of feeling 
and action, with the harmony and independence existing amongst the ministers of 
any other denomination; compare our agreement and concord without creeds and 
formularies with the extreme diversity of opinion among the hierarchy; consider the 
ability which God has bestowed on some of our ministers as writers, as lecturers, as 
competitors for prizes to be bestowed without respect to sect or party upon superior, 
intellectual, literary, and theological merit ; and have we any reason to be ashamed ? 
Think, brethren, of the feeling which is rising among us, in favour of a highly edu- 
cated ministry. Think of the advance which our principles,—whatever may become of 
us—think of the advance that our principles are making in the minds of intelligent 
and learned men, even against the prejudices of their habits and station; at the head 
of whom I might place an archbishop of the sister country. Think of the recogni- 
tion of our principles in different parts of the world, so that as it seems to me—and 
I speak under correction, the theory of religious establishments was never in such peril 
as it is now in most of the courts of Europe. Think again of the accession made to 
the voluntary principle even by those who repudiate it; they take advantage of its 
efficiency, and, from the position they gain by it, assail us for its advocacy ; remind- 
ing us of the individual who secretly climbed his neighbour’s tree, to pelt him with its 
produce. Let us think of the trial which, as it seems to me, is about to bring to an 
issue the question, whether the word of God and the Spirit of God are sufficient for 
the conversion of the world, or whether we must beg the aid of creeds and councils, 
and pomp and power, to clothe them with efficacy. Remember, brethren, the first re- 
formation, and anticipate the second and more complete one. Let us look upon the 
unsettlements and agitations now so universal, as but the precursors of a better state of 
things. As storms purify the atmosphere, and make the devastations of evening give way 
to the succeeding beauties of sunrise, so shall these conflicting opinions issue in the 
dawn of that millenium, when there shall be one Lord, and His name one over all the 
earth. 1 compare the condition of the church at this moment with that of Elijah, 
when he stood at the mouth of the cave, and the Lord passed by. I think that God 
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is coming out of his place to purify His church, the sound part by trial, the corrupt 
part by judgment, and I feel that we are in the circumstances of the prophet on that 
occasion. The Lord passed by; the first effect was a whirlwind; the next was 
an earthquake that rent the rocks and brake the mountains in pieces; and after the 
earthquake, a “still small voice,” and the Lord was in the “ still small voice ;” 
and Elijah covered his face with his mantle, and bowed to the earth : it was the still- 
ness of heaven brought down to our world. So when the moral whirlwind and earth- 
quake have passed away, the tabernacle of God shall be with men, and the Lord God 
will dwell among them, and wipe away all tears from all faces, and the rebuke of his 
people will he take away from off all the earth, for the mouth of the Lord has spoken 
it. I ought, perhaps, to have apologised for taking the liberty of thus addressing you. 
Perhaps I ought to have returned thanks for the honour you have done me in assign- 
ing to me this position, but I have rather peculiar notions about that honour. 
I believe the Committee, in inviting me to take this post, intended it as a mark of 
respect and esteem. As such, I appreciate it. But I cannot conceal from myself, that 
the particular reason which caused me to be selected, is one for which nove of you 
will be disposed to envy me—age and infirmities—I thank God, at present, not 
rapidly growing ones. The Committee thought that I was becoming unfit for action ; 
they did not wish to place me on the shelf, and therefore they put me in the chair. 
Seriously, brethren, if I have had less of excitement, I trust in God I have had more 
of principle in the discharge of my public duties. And if there be any pain—pardon 
me for adverting to my own personal feelings—if there be any pain, besides that of a 
domestic nature, in the thought of quitting the world, it is that I may not be permit- 
ted to share in that arduous struggle, for the cause of truth and righteousness, which 
has commenced, and of the successful and triumphant issue of which I have not the 
shadow of a shade of misgiving. I have a deep-rooted conviction in my mind, of the 
scriptural authority and foundation of those principles, in the maintenance of which 
our nonconformist fathers lingered out their lives in prison, or surrendered them on 
the scaffold—principles which, in common with you, my dear brethren, in common 
with every one of you belonging to our body, 1 hold dear to my heart, and which I 
would commend with my dying breath to all around. I thank you, brethren, for the 
patience and attention which you have manifested whilst listening to these prefatory 
remarks, and now ad rem. 

The Rev. J. Buacksurn said, Before my beloved colleague reads the annual 
report, it is my agreeable duty to inform you of the presence of various delegates and 
visitors in our assembly. We have with us two Prussian clergymen, beloved and 
honoured brethren in Christ, who are in this country on a very interesting 
embassy; Dr. Herman Ferdinand Uhden, and the Rev. N. Gerter, both of Berlin. 
Belonging to our own connexion, I have the happiness to introduce to you our 
honoured brother, the Rev. Dr. Russell, of Dundee, the representative of the Scottish 
Congregational Union, and an esteemed brother, the Rev. Samuel Roberts, of Llan- 
brynmair, the representative of the United Associations of North Wales. It gives me 
great pleasure to see once more amongst us a brother who has been engaged in 
a missionary enterprise on your behalf—the Rev. John Roaf, of Toronto, who appears 
as the representative of the Canada West Congregational Union; and we have 
also with us the Rev. J. Nisbet, a member of the Van Dieman’s Land Congre- 
gational Union. Besides these brethren, who are officially deputed to us, you will 
have great pleasure, I am sure, in hearing that we have with us, as visitors, our 
stedfast friend Sir Culling Eardley Smith, Bart., and his much esteemed friend 
the Hon. W. Cowper, member of parliament for Hertford. 

The Rev. A. Wetts said, The Welch connexion of Independents in the county of 
Monmouth desire to be affiliated with the Union. He proposed that they should be 
affectionately received. 
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The Rev. T. James having seconded the motion, it was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. A. Wetts then read the annual report, and 

Bensamin Hansury, Esq., presented the statement of the finances of the 
Union. 

The Rev. W. Cuarin, of Bishops Stortford, delegate from the Essex Association, 
said, I have great pleasure in proposing the following resolution :— 

“ That the Report of the Committee, now read, be adopted and printed. And this 
assembly, anxious to promote the stability and efficiency of the Union, strongly 
recommends to all the brethren, the purchase and distribution of its publications, as 
one principal means of both its pecuniary resources, and its beneficial influence.” 

I am sure, we must all have felt great delight in listening to the Report which has 
just been read. Ten years ago I had the honour of proposing from that chair 
the thrilling question, “That this Union be formed.” It was not without consider- 
able anxiety that I rose on that occasion. Not that I doubted the solidity of the 
principle upon which we proceeded,—not that I questioned that providence would 
smile upon the effort, but I felt that as a body, we were scarcely ripe for such a pro- 
cedure. I anticipated difficulties and objections. Difficulties have occurred, and 
objections have been made; we, however, have reason to be thankful, that both 
are giving way, and that the Union has acquired strength, and is strengthening every 
year. I have carefully and anxiously watched its progress, I have rejoiced in its suc- 
cess ; but still there is a defect, which I hope we shall exert ourselves to remedy, and 
entirely remove. I refer to the want of interest excited in our congregations them- 
selves. It is called a Congregational Union, a Union of Unions. That is a very 
important principle ; I rejoiced when it was adopted, and when we resolved to act 
upon it ; but there has been an evil connected with it. We are a union of associa- 
tions; those associations are chiefly associations of ministers; and there are many 
counties in which the congregations have not yet evinced a proper feeling on behalf 
of this important object. I do hope, Christian brethren, that we shall feel the 
importance, not only of moving ourselves, but of moving our people on behalf of 
a Union founded upon Congregational principles. The resolution which I hold in my 
hand, adverts to your publications. I have great pleasure in recommending to your 
notice that particular part of the resolution, because I am persuaded that if acted 
upon, it will greatly tend to abate the defect to which I have now referred. Circulate 
knowledge, propagate your principles, let the congregations be richly furnished with 
these publications, and by the blessing of God, we may anticipate the most happy 
and blessed results. 

Sir J. B. Wrxt1aMs, of Wem Hall, Treasurer of the Salop Association, in second- 
ing the resolution, said, it should be his endeavour more than ever to assist in carrying 
out the resolution, not only by himself aiding the circulation of the publications 
which had issued and might issue from the Union, but also by exciting others to a 
similar effort. 

The Cuairman then put the resolution, and it was carried unanimously. The 
Secretaries of the associated Societies for British Missions then presented their 
respective statements, the Rev. T. Binney that of the Colonial Missionary Society, 
the Rev. Dr. Matheson that of the Home agree Society, and the Rev. George 
Rose that of the Irish Evangelical Society.* 

The Rev. T. Straten, of Hull, said, I rise to move the following resolution : — 

“That this Assembly has received, with mingled feelings, the statements now pre- 
sented, and those contained in the Report of the Committee of the Union, on the 








* As these will be published with the Report of the Union, it is not necessary to 
insert them here.—EpiTor. 
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affairs of the Societies for British Missions, connected with this Union. The assem- 
bly approves the plans and efforts of the committees of those Societies, sym- 
pathises in their difficulties, and rejoices in the measure of success they have 
obtained. But the assembly is constrained to express the conviction that these 
institutions are not appreciated and sustained by the churches as the vital importance 
of their objects demands, and that their funds ought to be forthwith increased, their 
agency strengthened, and their operations extended, if the Congregational churches 
would be true to their principles, their country, and their opportunities.” 

If a speech were required that should touch every point in this resolution, that 
should combine, harmonise, and enforce the whole, I want to know what time would 
be allowed for it ; I want to know how long you are prepared to listen; I want to 
know also what time an individual should have had to prepare such a speech. It is, 
however, one delightful feature of this meeting, that we all come to it unprepared 
with speeches ; and I apprehend, therefore, that whatever is said on such an occasion 
comes out of the heart. We here lay aside all formalities, and I hope that will ever 
remain the feature and character of this assembly. I hardly know, however, whether 
on any occasion a lengthened speech would have been required to support this reso- 
lution. The eye of the brother who drew it up, must have been prophetic ; he saw 
clearly not only who would be in this assembly, but what the individuals composing 
it would think and feel ; and he has expressed in the best and the strongest language 
the thoughts and feelings which must pervade this meeting. From my heart I 
respond to the resolution; and if there be any part of it to which I would especially 
refer, it is that which relates to the finances. It says, that the feelings are mingled. 
I believe we all come to this assembly with the expectation of enjoying very pleasure- 
able feelings; but there is no pleasure without an alloy, and we have the alloy to 
our pleasure this morning in the financial statements which have been made to us 
in reference to the three important Societies which have been brought before us by 
their respective secretaries. I had the honour to deliver an address in reference to 
one of these societies at the late meeting at Nottingham; and it occurred to me this 
morning that there were some misprints in that address, as it appeared in the Con- 
gregational Magazine, which rather annoyed me at the time when I discovered them. 
I said, for instance, that “when the Home Missionary Society was faithful to its 
work, it would receive a seasonadle supply.” The Editor of the Congregational 
thought it ought to be a reasonable supply. Now, that is one among several things 
in which the writer and the editor happened to have different views; and I am this 
morning confirmed in the conviction that I was right. The Home Missionary Society 
has received a “ seasonable supply,” for it has received the legacy just as I said. But 
while I am right, and the editor is wrong so far as we have hitherto gone, I do not 
want to be right in future; I desire that the editor’s version in future be the true 
one, and that henceforth it should not be a seasonable supply, coming in the exigency 
and extremity of the case, but that it should be a reasonable supply, proportionate to 
the claims of the Society. Let that be the watchword, not only of that Society, but 
of each of the others whose operations have been described. Let there be a reasonable 
supply. I am sure that those societies will commend themselves to a Christian and 
enlightened reason; let that reason operate as it ought to do, practically, and then 
we shall have no more complaints of deficient funds. 

Mr. Alderman Butvey, of Liverpool, in seconding the resolution, said: I thank you 
for your kindness and your courtesy in permitting me to be present in this assembly, 
as it affords me an opportunity of expressing my entire concurrence in this Union of 
Congregational churches, and my sincere wishes for its prosperity and success. It 
would be-entirely out of place in me to occupy your time when there are so many 
gentlemen to follow, to whom we are all anxious to listen ; but I may here say, that 
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I anticipate with great pleasure the autumnal meeting which is to be held in Liver- 
pool, and I trust that the friends of the Congregational Union will meet with a 
cordial welcome from the Christian friends in that town. 

The Rev. Dr. H. F. Unpen, of Berlin, being requested to address the meeting, 
spoke nearly as follows :—An unprepared speaker has to sue for your kind indul- 
gence. I have to thank you in my own name, and in the name of my friend near 
me, for being permitted to attend this meeting, and to thank you for your kind 
reception of us. We feel that this kind reception is not only grounded on common 
hospitality, it is not only grounded in common feelings of social interest, but that 
it is grounded in Christian love. We have been here to see you at work, and to 
learn the state of this country. You know that there are many important and inter- 
esting matters for any one who comes to see the religious state of this country to 
consider. There are different things to which we have paid attention, but I may 
say in one word, that to a German, who is a child of the glorious Reformation, the 
great question is, What exertions are making to bring men to Christ? If that is 
our main question, you may think what an interest we take in such an assembly as 
this. I thank you for the attention you have paid to my remarks. 

The Rev. Dr. Russei1, of Dundee, then spoke as follows :—Mr. Chairman and 
brethren, I feel it a great privilege to be permitted to appear among you on this 
occasion, and, as the delegate of the Congregational Union of Scotland, I am 
instructed to tender to you their cordial, fraternal congratulation, and to express the 
hope which they entertain that the formation and progress of this Union will be of 
essential service to the cause of religion in general, as well as to our own denomina- 
tion. I am instructed also particularly to express their gratitude to you for having 
delegated to their late meeting the Rev. Thomas Smith, of Rotherham, and to state 
that the ability, the feeling, and the kindness with which he addressed us on the 
different occasions on which we met, called forth our highest regard, and led us to 
feel deeply interested in your prosperity, and, at the same time, to sympathise with 
you in your trials and difficulties. The account he gave of the progress of religion 
in your churches, and of its progress in your academical institutions, could not but 
gratify and delight all who heard it. I am instructed further to convey to you our 
congratulations in regard to the way in which you have met the controversy which 
has arisen from the publication of the “ Tracts for the Times.” We feel deeply 
interested in that controversy ; regarding it as a controversy which involves the very 
foundation of a sinner’s hope in the sight of God. The great, the cardinal doctrine 
of justification by faith in the atonement of Christ, is attacked and held up as a fana- 
tical delusion, and the souls of men are thus destroyed while they bear the name of 
Christian. The great doctrine, too, of the indispensable necessity of a radical change 
of heart, a personal change, a change of principle, that doctrine also is attacked; 
and the validity of our ministry is equally assailed. But when I consider these dif- 
ferent points, I remember that the same things occurred in the apostolic age. When 
I look to the writings of the apostle of the Gentiles, particularly his epistle to the 
Galatians and his epistle to the Colossians, I see that the doctrine of justification by 
faith was then covertly and sometimes even openly attacked. I perceive in the 
epistle to the Galatians, that the doctrine concerning a change of heart had been 
attacked : “In Christ Jesus there is neither circumcision nor uncircumcision, but a 
new creature.”’ In the very epistle where the doctrine of justification by faith is so 
strikingly and so powerfully advocated, we have also a view given of the indispensa- 
ble necessity of that change which meetens for the enjoyment of eternal life, pre- 
senting in delightful union the doctrine of justification by faith in Christ as the 
moral means by which the Spirit of God renews the heart. I perceive too, in the 
epistle to the Corinthians, that the apostolic authority of Paul was denied, that the 
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validity of his ministry was questioned. We need not be surprised, then, that ours 
should be questioned. I observe, too, that the same arts were employed then which 
are employed now. When I read the description which he gives of his enemies, he 
speaks of their cowardly plans, of their “ creeping into houses,” of their leading captive 
“silly women,” but allow me to add, more silly men,—I see an exact counterpart 
to what is going on at present. The word of God is, in fact, so constructed, that 
while it meets errors which existed at the time when it was written, it meets 
errors as they appear in all ages, however Protean the shapes may be which 
the various kinds of error may assume. The student of the word will find there 
what is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness, that the man of God may be thoroughly furnished to every good work. 
I rejoice that endeavours are being made amongst you to raise the standard of minis- 
terial education. I am quite aware that different fields of labour require different 
kinds of agents, and that the same qualifications are not requisite in every place; but 
I do hope that you will continue your endeavours to raise the character of ministerial 
education, so that you may send forth a band of champions properly trained and 
equipped for the combat which has commenced. That combat will not be a short 
one. If the battle of the Reformation is to be fought again, it must be with the 
principles of dissent; no other principles will meet it; no other principles will ever 
secure the desired result ; and we may adopt the words which were addressed to an 
ancient queen, ‘‘ Who knoweth whether thou art come to the kingdom for such a 
time as this?” The formation of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, took place about the time when this controversy began to assume a promi- 
nent aspect, and I hail the formation of this Union, in connexion with the combat 
which has begun, as a token of good from a gracious Providence. If this be your 
position, you will, I hope, perceive your duty, and, I doubt not, that by the blessing 
of God, you will faithfully discharge it. I will now refer, as I am instructed to do, to 
the progress which is being made among our churches in Scotland. It is now about 
thirty years ago since the Congregational Union was formed in Scotland. Before 
that period we were much disjointed. You know that a heavy storm passed over us 
previous to that time. Our churches were convulsed; we felt as if we were tossed 
about by a tremendous hurricane. Societies whith appeared prospering, declined, 
and some of them were extinguished. The Union has been of essential service in 
reviving the cause. The hearts of the brethren were cheered at its forrnaiion, and they 
have continued to be cheered in its progress. Fears were entertained by some, that 
the Union would interfere with the independence of the churches; but experience has 
proved, that those fears were entirely unfounded. Not a single instance of inter- 
ference with an individual church has occurred: accordingly, the fears at first enter- 
tained, have vanished, and there is now but one mind among the Congregational chur- 
ches of Scotland, in reference to Union. Surely while the independence of individual 
churches is maintained, asit ought to be maintained, inviolate, those churches may com- 
bine for common objects. Look toa street for which there is no paving act, there is a 
number of families occupying each side of it, but no one family has a right to interfere 
with the affairs of another, nor to intrude itself on any other dwelling in that street, but 
surely these families may combine to get thestreet paved, they may combine to get the 
street lighted, and noone would suppose, that this was interfering with the independence 
of each family. The truth is, that Independency, like some other good things, may run 
to seed. Experience, as I have already said, has tended in Scotland to dissipate all 
apprehensions of danger from union. I have been informed, that fears of a similar 
nature have been entertained by certain churches in England and Wales ; I hope that, by 
and bye, experience will have shown them, that their fears too have been groundless, 
and that the time will soon come, when all the Congregational churches in England 
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and Wales shall be united as theyare in Scotland. You are aware that it is one object of 
our Union to assist the weaker churches. We have been the means thus of preserving 
societies in existence, which, humanly speaking, must otherwise have been extinct long 
ago. Some of the churches are small ; they are generally poor ; but still they are as lights 
in dark places. The pastors are men devoted to their work—men who go forth with 
the Bible in their hands, and with the love of Christ and of souls in their hearts, to 
declare the things which belong to the everlasting peace of man. They have, in 
order to support Missionary societies, Tract societies, and Bible societies, to make 
great efforts. Their usefulness is not to be measured either by the number of 
members or the number of hearers. We look upon them as honourable parts of 
the body. They show a degree of principle which larger churches may not always 
have the opportunity of exhibiting. Large churches in our towns and cities, though 
they do indeed meet with difficulties which are by no means slight, yet their 
numbers and position in society enable them to cope with the enemy; but in 
sequestered spots the opposition is more formidable, and it requires great strength 
of principle to maintain the contest. The voluntary prineiple does not require that 
each church should maintain itself without any aid from another. If a church can 
do that, it certainly ought to do so ; but, after doing that, every church ought to do 
what it can to assist every other church. The principle of voluntaryism is, that the 
strong shall help the weak. On this principle we have in Scotland constantly 
acted. There are forty or fifty churches that are receiving assistance to enable them 
to maintain the Divine ordinances for themselves, and to diffuse the word of the 
Lord around them. Besides the regular pastors, there are several teachers in impor- 
tant stations who are chiefly engaged in instructing the Gaelic portion of the popula- 
tion. There are about 400,000 of our countrymen who speak the Gaelic language, 
and we are extremely desirous to diffuse amongst them the light of Divine truth, of 
which they stand peculiarly in need. Without itinerant preaching, it is impossible 
that the mountains and wilds of Scotland can ever be penetrated by the light of the 
Gospel. Our agents meet with numbers who have never heard a sermon since their 
last visit, and the number of the agents is so small, that it is impossible that it 
should be otherwise. The state of the country is such as to demand our utmost 
exertions. Too much has been Said in England in favour of the religious state of 
Scotland. There is not so much religion in Scotland as many of our friends in 
England imagine. There is indeed a general profession of religion; but allow me 
to say, that the general attention to forms, constitutes one of our chief difficulties. 
There is indeed a general profession of religion all over the land. But of late there 
has been in some quarters a great change in this respect, but that is owing to men 
throwing off the mask. We talk of the advancement of infidelity, but it is only infi- 
delity throwing off the mask of hypocrisy. Is it not better for men to appear what 
they really are, to throw off the cloak, than to go on deceiving their fellow-men? Let us 
not be frightened with the cry of “ The church is in danger,” because infidelity is rais- 
ing its head. Let the church rouse herself. Let her champions be equipped for the 
combat : let them go forth in the name of the Lord, and the word of God will certainly 
be efficient in casting down every high thing, and bringinginto captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ. Talk of the power of infidelity and the power of preju- 
dice —what is the Gospel designed for, but to subdue infidelity, and to overcome and 
to crush prejudice. I may be expected to say something in allusion towhat you have 
done for us. I am instructed particularly to return the grateful thanks of our Union 
to the Committee of the Home Missionary Society, for the donation of £50 last year, 
and also for their gift of a thousand new year’s collecting cards. I feel great pleasure 
in being enabled to add, that the secretary has told me that these cards have been the 
means of collecting for our funds £200. I am further instructed to say, that after the 
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advantage we have already derived from having a delegate from your body amongst 
us, we trust that we shall enjoy that advantage in all our future meetings. We have 
experienced the blessedness arising from Christian intercourse. Such intercourse is 
highly important, inasmuch as it presents to the world the exhibition of union. There 
is no disguising the fact, that numbers regard our denomination as a disjointed body, 
but such appearances of union will tend to dispel that prejudice. I may perhaps be 
expected to say something with respect to the controversy which has made so much 
noise of late in Scotland—I refer of course to the non-intrusion question. The truth 
is, that that question has come to its present position in consequence of the voluntary 
controversy. The wedge, in some way or other, has got in, and it has been driven 
home as with a sledge-hammer. The voluntary principle has got among our friends 
of the establishment: they are acting upon it in many quarters, and in some cases 
they are acting nobly upon it. In regard to the non-intrusion party, let me observe 
that there are men in that body who would be an ornament to any church. There 
are men among them who are noble and faithful preachers of the doctrines of the 
cross. They have been led to more simple views of the kingdom of Christ than those 
which they once entertained. They still cling to the principle of a religious establish- 
ment, but they wish to get clear of what they consider to be the inconveniences which 
have arisen from certain extraneous circumstances rather than from the principle itself. 
In this I apprehend they are wrong; but it is a delightful thing to see the progress 
which truth is making among them. When I recollect the gradual way in which the 
mind of Luther himself was enlightened; when I remember that at a time when he 
preached the great doctrine of justification by faith with scriptural clearness, he had 
no idea of renouncing the jurisdiction of the pope, but still revered him as the 
vicar of Christ; when I observe how gradually he was led from one step to another, 
how he was guided by a gracious providence from one truth to another,—I wish, in the 
spirit of candour, to hope the best of our non-intrusion brethren. They think that did 
they but get clear of the yoke of patronage, and of some other things, they might main- 
tain the liberty and independence of the church while still connected with the state ; 
but if they do not obtain deliverance from the yoke of patronage and from the evils 
connected with it, and shall feel it their duty and their privilege, shall 1 say, to aban- 
don their connexion with the state, and practically to act upon the voluntary principle, 
although they should still retain theoretically the principle of an established religion, I 
have no doubt they will soon feel themselves called upon to go further. They will be 
placed in a new position, and prejudices which now fetter them will give way. If men 
of God, as I trust they are, they will be led on from one degree of truth to another, 
until they fairly act out the voluntary principle. I am aware they fancy that even if 
they were separated from the state, they will be able to act toa certain extent on their 
old principles ; but when I look to facts, when I observe the fathers of the Secession 
church of Scotland leaving that body, not because they renounced the principle of a 
civil establishment of religion, but because of certain evils which arose out of that 
principle, though they had no conception of the fact ; when I observe the progress of 
light in that body—a progress which commenced very early; when I remember the 
conduct of the founders of the Secession body, and particularly of Adam Gib, of 
Edinburgh, when standing up to address the synod, I see that individuals and com- 
munities often act upon principles which, at the time, they do not fully understand. 
He avowed sentiments from which the voluntary principle has been brought out 
in all its extent, though he himself did not discern it. That body, too, have 
been led by a way they knew not, and now they stand forth as the distinguished 
champions of the voluntary principle. It is to be expected, then, that still greater 
results will ere long be witnessed. I must at the same time state, that fears are 
entertained that not a few of those who are friendly to the non-intrusion party will fail 
in the day of trial. 1 should be deeply sorry, not merely for the sake of the principle 
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of dissent, nor yet from regard to any party whatsoever, but for the sake of religion 
itself, if, after the stand which they have made, after what they have said and published, 
and after what, in trying circumstances, they have done, they should prove recreants. 
In that case the mouth of the enemy will be opened, their own moral weight will 
sink, and religion itself will receive a deadly wound. Many will then be led to 
exhibit themselves as opponents, not only of the voluntary principle and of the 
abolition of patronage, but as the enemies of every thing like principle ; every thing 
will be seen with a jaundiced eye, and the enemies of Christ will have a great 
triumph. I dread the effects of such an apostacy, of such a departure from right 
feeling. In regard to the party commonly called the moderate party, it becomes me 
to say, that we should not do even that party justice, by confounding them in all 
respects with the moderate party in the days of Principal Robertson and his coad- 
jutors. There are amongst them men who preach the Gospel, men of very high 
religious character. The truth is, they have better views of what a state church is 
than their non-intrusion brethren; they are more decided and clear in their notions; 
they distinguish, and distinguish well, between the church of Christ as such, and a 
church established by the state. I should say, in regard to these two parties, that 
the non-intrusionist party are ecclesiastically right, but politically wrong; whilst the 
moderate party are politically right, but ecclesiastically wrong. Passing from the 
clergy to the people, I must say, that the progress of the voluntary principle among 
the people is quick indeed; every day it is making progress. The truth is, that 
numbers of them are voluntaries without being in the least aware of it. They have 
not read—many of them, at least—our publications, or they would have discovered 
that the things which they are now urging, and are delighted to publish, are the 
very things for which we have long been contending. One good effect has already 
resulted from the controversy, namely, the erection of several voluntary churches, 
and many having been led to see that the church is not so entirely dependant upon 
the state as they had formerly imagined, are becoming imbued with the principles of 
dissent, even whilst they still remain in the established church. Let us hope that 
the result of the present dispute will be, that that good confession which the great 
Head of the church made before Pilate, will find its way into all the churches ;—that 
good confession which Paul enforced upon his beloved Timothy, and which he bade 
him to remember with the judgment-seat in view. Tell us not that the voluntary 
principle is a mere party question ; tell us not that the doctrine of the spirituality of 
Christ’s kingdom is a mere denominational doctrine. It is that doctrine on which 
Christ dwelt before Pilate ; that doctrine which the apostle Paul enforced on his 
beloved Timothy; that doctrine which he charged him to maintain in the prospect 
of that day when Zion’s King shall come to judge the quick and the dead. Let us 
regard it, then, as a great religious question. I am aware that it is connected with 
certain political questions, but I speak of it now as a religious question. When we 
contend for our principles, let us do so because we feel that they are necessary to 
maintain purity of doctrine and purity of fellowship. I regard not the Independent 
form simply as a particular polity. No; I regard it as a means to an end; and I 
value it because I think it is the best means of securing purity of doctrine and purity 
of fellowship ; and where I find the pure doctrine of Christ and purity of fellowship 
maintained—in other words, where I see the undoubted Gospel, I shall not be a 
bigot about means. Many a time have I seen Christians on the bed of death, 
who were agreed as to the end, the promoting of the spiritual kingdom of Christ 
in the hearts of men. Though they had differed through life as to the means, 
yet each gave the other credit for sincerity, each gave the privilege himself 
claimed, and on the bed of death, while candour was exercised by both parties, they 
were of one heart and of one mind, as to the ground of a sinuer’s hope, and the way 
in which he becomes meet for the inheritance of the saints in light. Allow me to 
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congratulate you on the success which has hitherto attended your Union. My fer- 
vent prayer is, that your Union may continue to extend; that your spiritual pros- 
perity may continue to advance; that you may be honoured in your position, to fight 
the good fight of faith, to contend with error in its diversified forms, and to extend 
the knowledge of the Gospelof the grace of God ; that you may have many as your joy, 
and your crown on the day when Christ shall come; and that through distant ages, 
the effects of your labours may appear in the continued diffusion of truth, and in its 
continued influence upon the world. Yes, there are practical lessons to be learned 
from the long reign of anti-Christian error. In the days called the Millenium, the 
churches of Christ shall look back to the rocks on which their father’s barks have 
split, and be warned against our errors, our heresies, and our mistakes. Thus shall 
the lessons learned in the days of anti-Christian domination, under the blessing of 
God, be the means of securing the glory and the spiritual prosperity of the churches 
of Christ, till he comes again. 

The CHarrMAN—Will you allow me, brethren, in your name, to reciprocate all 
the fraternal sentiments which Dr. Russell has uttered on behalf of his brethren in 
Scotland, and to say that we feel a lively satisfaction in the residence of himself and 
such as he is in that country, sympathising with them in their present position, and 
thanking God for their able advocacy and defence of our principles by their works, by 
their opinions, and by their lives. There is a name almost identified with the volun- 
tary principle, and the owner of that honoured name has wished, in consequence of 
what he has felt during the speech which has just been delivered, to address a 
few words to the meeting. I am sure you will allow him the desired opportunity. 

Sir C. E. Smiru, Bart. said, I cannot suffer the subject of the controversy in Scot- 
land to pass from your minds without making a few observations. I thank God for 
the noble, the generous, the candid, and the kind sentiments which have been uttered. 
It is in this way, by recognizing principle, wherever we find it in operation, that 
we shall ensure its final triumph. My dear friends, on behalf of the non-intrusionist 
body in Scotland, allow me, as one who has passed throngh many of those phases of 
sentiment through which they are passing, and who knows what a battle it costs a man 
to part with his personal friends, who knows what a man must suffer when he 
follows out what he believes to be the leadings of Scripture, allow me earnestly 
to bespeak your sympathy, kind feeling, and forbearance, on behalf of that respected 
party. I believe that your kindness will neither be misapplied nor unreturned. I hold 
in my hand a letter from a gentleman, whose name is respected throughout our 
country, and throughout the world; and with the permission of the Chairman, I will 
read the following passage. He says—“ Matters are fast hastening to a crisis in 
our church, but I desire to hail it as a token of good, that the returns to our present 
assembly promise a larger majority, by twenty or thirty, then we had last year.” 
By the “ majority,” he of course refers to the adherents of the non-intrusion party. 
There is another sentence, which I think particularly applicable to the times in which 
we live. God is,I think, pointing out, by the crisis which is prevailing around, that 
the Presbyterians of Scotland, and the Independents of England, should endeavour to 
see what is right in each other, and to work out the great problem of how Christian 
men, whilst they differ on points of discipline, may combine for the spread of 
truth, and for the defence of the Gospel, against all attacks. I will conclude with 
reading from the letter this one sentiment ; and if nothing else which I have said will 
secure your tender consideration for the non-intrusionist party, I am sure this 
will not fail to produce that effect :—‘‘ May your Christian aspirations, after a closer 
unanimity among all who profess the Gospel, be speedily realized. ‘Till this effect, 
Christianity will still have a place in the wilderness, and not till her genuine disci- 
ples be more extensively one, will she become the mistress of the world.” 
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The Rey. S. Ropers, of Llanbrynmair, delegate from the United Associations of 
North Wales, said, It is almost unnecessary for me to state, that the interests of our 
denomination are making steady progress in North Wales. In some districts, amongst 
which I might mention Merioneth, our churches contain twice the number of mem- 
bers that they contained three years ago. Nearly all our places of worship have been 
built within the last twenty years. In reviewing the past, we cannot say that every 
thing has been done in the best way, on every occasion, and in every place. In some 
instances, perhaps, our chapels have been built too small; in others, a better situation 
might have been chosen; and perhaps, many chapels might have been built upon a 
better plan. The cautions and counsels which have been issued by this Union, have 
been the means of effecting much good already, and we trust that they will be still 
more extensively beneficial. I refer to the cautions and counsels in reference to the 
introduction of young men to the ministry,—to the selection of church officers, in 
reference to the education and ordaining of ministers, and to other topics of equal 
interest to us as a body. 1 think great good may be effected by the circulation of 
your tracts, and I trust that we shall all feel the importance of circulating them as 
widely as possible. Our next meeting will be held at Carnarvon, when we hope to 
be favoured with a delegation from this Union. 

The Rev. J. A. James wished to ask the respected delegate from North Wales, 
whether the churches there were at all troubled with teetotalism. Although he was 
himself in practice a teetotaler, he was rather anxious about the operation of the 
system in the churches; and having been informed that the principle had been intro- 
duced into our churches, and subscription to it had been almost made a pre-requisite 
for the ministerial office, he would be glad to be informed whether that was actually 
the case ? 

The Rev. S. Roperts said, there were many teetotalers in Wales, but he trusted 
that they were becoming more and more liberal in their sentiments. At first, some 
of their Welsh friends were characteristically warm on the subject. He had done 
every thing in his power to prevent the introduction of the total pledge as a term of 
communion. There might be some few instances where such a principle was adopted, 
but he believed the cases were very rare, and that the evil was gradually subsiding. 

The Rev. Joun Roar, of Toronto, delegate from the West Canada Congregational 
Union, then spoke as follows :—Mr. Chairman and brethren, It cannot be necessary 
for me to state, that the cordial reception which you have given me has afforded me 
very great pleasure, but it may be necessary to say, that I have as much gratitude as 
I feel gratification. I cannot but feel that I am thus received on account of the 
Gospel, that had I been a skilful and patient adventurer, or an eloquent orator, 
you would not on account of such considerations have extended to me your kindness, 
or if you had, I trust I should not have valued them. It is, I trust, for the sake of t h 
truth, and for the sake of evangelical holiness, that we are united, and that we exercise 
reciprocal esteem and confidence. Sir, I feel the more in reference to this object, 
because I have been called upon, not without anxiety on my part, to represent you in 
circumstances trying and critical. I have often felt, in common with my brethren in 
Canada, that we had to consider the effect of our proceedings upon your feelings, upon 
your reputation, and also upon other colonies, and in several instances where we might 
have kept ourselves from blame and suspicion, so far as calumny was concerned, we 
avoided certain courses of procedure, lest what we did might involve you in the neces- 
sity of painful explanations. We are thankful for the expression of your approval 
and confidence. For myself, I can deliberately and honestly say, that next to the 
favour of God and the promotion of his cause, I value the respect of my brethren in the 
ministry, and fee] that it is the greatest honour which I can receive. We all feel 
that we are honoured by the expression of your kindness and we receive it asa 
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reward for what ye have suffered in promoting the cause in the colony. The brethren 
whom I have left in Canada deserve your sympathy, and I take this opportunity of 
recommending them to your support. They are good men—they are evangelists 
indeed. We have a Union in Canada which is a miniature of this. We take your 
formularies, not as the standard but the expression of our faith; we receive your 
declaration of church order ; we worship our God through the medium of your hymn 
book ; we refer to the Declaration put forth by this Union in drawing all the trusts 
of our chapels, for we have a chapel deed for the purpose of preventing such disputes 
as you have had withthe Socinians, having nodesire that our property should come into 
such hands : not only in principle, but in usage, we are entirely actuated by your views, 
and follow your lead. I refer to these things not because my brethren are Congrega- 
tionalists. They are Christian ministers ; their second and subordinate character is that 
of Congregationalists. I do not undervalue Congregationalism—I look upon it as a 
part of Christ’s will; I regard it as the appropriate means of extending Christianity ; I 
consider it as a system that is most consistent with the religion. Our brethren in Canada 
are the advocates, the maintainers, and the promoters of all the moral and religious 
movements of the day. I have heard it said by the agents of the Bible Society, that 
there is not a single Congregational minister who is not ready to forward the objects 
of that Society. The same may be said with respect to the Tract Society, the Temper- 
ance Society, and other benevolent and Christian associations to which service is ren- 
dered by our brethren when the occasion demands it. It is not only by ourselves, 
but by our churches, that I trust our proceedings are useful. I could relate facts 
in illustration of this, if delicacy and your bad practice of publishing did not 
forbid it. It is of this body that I appear amongst you as the representative this 
morning. Ihave been directed by them to express to you our filial feelings. We 
look to you with sentiments of tenderness, with sentiments of gratitude, and with 
sentiments of esteem. We rejoice in all your proceedings, so far as they have yet 
been reported to us, and we most earnestly pray that success may continue to attend 
all your efforts. We are, I trust, doing your work, both evangelical and Congrega- 
tional, in the colony. Of that work there is very urgent need, and I am directed to 
commend the cause of the colonies to the brethren here assembled, though I hope 
to do it at greater length on the platform of the Colonial Missionary Meeting. The 
communities which are being raised up by Britain, and spreading themselves over 
the earth, afford fine fields for the establishment of your principles, and through 
them for the prevention of many evils which you are now suffering in this country. 
By selecting ministers who are able to expound and advance your denominational 
sentiments in the colonies, you may prevent worse establishments. Not that we have 
any fear of that in Canada. There are peculiar circumstances which must prevent 
the promotion of any ecclesiastical establishment. My Lord Ashburton spoke the 
truth when he said in the House of Lords, that any one who visited those regions 
would at once see, that they might as well attempt to establish a church in the 
moon as there. Therefore there is no danger that here Sampson will ever be per- 
mitted to lay his head in the lap of Dalilah and be shorn of his locks. A great desire 
has been manifested by certain denominations for political aggrandisement; but it 
has been firmly rebuked. We feel the importance of not sowing the seeds of mischief 
in the colony in its early days. Why, even the formation of the phraseology of the 
people is itself of vast importance. Much of the evil of Puseyism has arisen from 
the phraseology which is current among ourselves. There is a great deal of sacerdotal 
phraseology amongst us which has in fact been derived from the church of Rome. 
When you have talked about your “temples,” and used the words “ priests” and 
“ altars’ —words which have not had reference to Jesus Christ—I maintain that 
you have been fostering Puseyism. I believe that if we were to use the word 
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“household,” it would go far towards doing away with the arguments employed 
against infant baptism. We have learnt, and trust we shall profit, by your expe- 
rience. Ihave said that Canada is free from many evils to which you are subject. 
I have the happiness of telling you, that two dignitaries of the episcopal church have 
been dismissed from our legislative council during the last two years, and that now there 
is no such person troubled with legislative duties. It has now been determined that 
there shall be no ecclesiastical personages in our House of Lords. The last session 
of our legislature was an exceedingly important one, being the first after the death 
of Lord Sydenham, and the union of the provinces. I have the pleasure of telling 
you that, not from one party, but from all parties, I received copies of almost every 
act of the assembly which had even been brought under discussion. They were sent 
to me by persons to whom I had never spoken, and were accompanied by a request 
that I would examine them, and see if they favoured any bad views. I had the hap- 
piness of repeatedly striking out the phrases, “clergy of the church of England,” 
and “ dissenting ministers,” and placing all parties under the common denomination of 
ministers. There is an attempt made by the episcopal party, to appropriate to them- 
selves a distinct title. They make this distinction at the meetings of Bible and other 
societies, and by the distinction of phraseology and recommendation, they seek to 
establish and set themselves up as the church. Now we are very ambitious ourselves 
in this matter ; so ambitious, that in order to prevent any other party from setting 
themselves up as the church, and calling us dissenters; we have determined always 
to erect a steeple when we are building a place of worship, and we actually do it. 
It is astonishing what may be done when the necessity arises. We have found the 
means of erecting steeples at a very cheap rate. It may sound ludicrous, but depend 
upon it that in the formation of communities and societies it is exceedingly important 
to anticipate prejudices, and to crush them out of existence while they are yet small. 
When we arrived in Canada, we found that the Gospel was much preached in the 
settled parts of the country; in others, there was very great destitution ; but even 
where religion existed to a considerable extent, it greatly needed the infusion of 
your distinctive sentiments. I believe the supremacy, the sovereignty of Jesus Christ, 
is by no means rightly understood. What I mean by the supremacy and sovereignty 
of Jesus Christ, is, his entire and exclusive right to enact laws for the government of 
his church, and the entire absence of ecclesiastical legislation by individuals and 
bodies. There is a general lowering of the standard of church communion in that 
colony. In our body communion turns not upon attachment to this or that church ; 
but upon the credible evidence of personal godliness. I fear that amongst some 
others there is a great lowering of the standard of communion, and that the 
general character of their religion is that of a species of momentary excitement— 
a conversion which requires to be repeated next week, and to be very frequently 
reproduced. Now, Sir, it may be asked what have we done in Canada. Five 
years is the term of your operations in Western Canada. What great moral 
changes could you expect in that period? It has, however, pleased God to enable 
us to do much. Though our body is small, and our numbers are but few, our moral 
influence in the community is by no means weak. Our principles, as I am informed 
by persons who have no prejudices in their favour, are recognised and approved by 
large and influential bodies of colonists who are seeking to carry them into general 
operation. If we are small, I trust that we have the principle of vitality amongst us : 
that principle which makes the grain of mustard-seed to possess verdure and bring 
forth increase. We have the principle of vitality, I trust, both in the doctrines 
which we hold, and in the spirit by which we are animated. There is amongst us per- 
fect union, which is, however, perfectly compatible with Independency, for we value 
and love both. Ours is that species of union which might exist between two vessels 
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bound for the same port, which, though they would take care not to be lashed toge- 
ther lest storms should founder them, would render mutual assistance as they pro- 
ceeded to the same destination. Such is the character of our Union. Is is a union 
to promote our personal happiness, our personal efficiency, and the extension of the 
cause of religion. I have seen a little axe, not larger than my hand, which has 
swept away whole forests, which have been replaced by thousands of smiling farms, 
that have yielded subsistence to thousands of families. I trust, Sir, we have the 
moral axe, and that we shall be able to clear away a forest still more deadly, still 
more drear, than that which is physical and evident to the senses. Let me express 
a hope that the colonial subject will from this time be more deeply pondered by the 
brethren throughout the country. I see many here this morning who ought to be 
on the other side of the Atlantic—men who have philosophy enough to apply their 
principles to new circumstances. How much would such men be elevated by having 
such a work before them. It is true that they might preach only to small congre- 
gations, but then they would have a great number of them. I have known persons 
throughout every day in the week, even in harvest, meet together to hear the word 
of God. If there are only a dozen persons, they are becoming the founders of 
families from which shall issue the future population of the colony ; the formation 
of their views and habits is, therefore, of very great importance. Canada is the 
principal of our colonies ; what we do in that colony, therefore, will form a precedent 
for the guidance of other colonies. This question affects the colonial office, because 
they cannot repudiate in one colony a principle which they have established in an- 
other. What have we not gained by obtaining a recognition of the principle, that 
the phrase “ Protestant clergy,” in an act of parliament, does not exclusively mean the 
clergy of the Church of England? I apprehend that if you had done nothing more 
than obtain the unanimous decision of the judges upon that question, you would have 
achieved an important work. We will go on. Only strengthen us, only strengthen 
us, in the work. I know there are some who will say, “ What a climate you have 
got in Canada.” Why, the man who would say that, is not a man whom I should 
ask to go to Canada. We do not want the man who wishes to go where there is 
no difficulty, where all is smooth. I love my native country. I have often felt the 
force of the lines of Walter Scott :— 


“ Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land.” 


But let me here say, that I would not exchange the climate of England for that 
of Canada. You have severer winters, as regards the senses, than ours. None of 
us suffer from the climate ; not even the little children. We want our roads to be 
improved ; and now that we have got our government reformed, there is nothing to 
hinder that our ways should be mended also. Let it be remembered, that in Canada 
Christianity is now exerting no influence, through us, on the Canadian Indians. 
Chere are thousands of heathen Indians who are not touched by the London Missionary 
Society; we applied to them for assistance, and they told us that they could not afford 
to assist us. But we glory in our infirmities; when we are weak, then are we strong. 
We have made provision for sending Christian missionaries to the Indians of the 
Western frontier ; already we have had an offer of a minister to go to those Pagans 
for the purpose of preaching to them the Gospel; and when opportunity arises, we 
shall avail ourselves of this offer. But there is no influence exerted upon the aborigines 
of the Western territory in Canada, except by us. There are openings beyond us. Let 
but churches be established, and they soon might be established, and they would send 
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the Gospel to the native tribes beyond them, till we shall reach the distant shores of 
the Pacific, and there meet what you are doing on the other side. I trust there are 
many present who will live to see the time when the Congregational churches of 
Canada will have a large share in the evangelization of the wandering and miserable 
hordes of Indians on our western frontier, teaching them the same doctrines which 
are held by this Union, and producing there the same effects which have been produced 
in our own country. 

J. Conver, Esq. would be glad to hear from Mr. Roaf what is the name which 
they gave in Canada to ecclesiastical edifices. 

The Rev. J. Roar said, the name commonly given is church. The ministers had 
it in contemplation to call each other bishops, and as soon as they could get rid of 
their feeling of delicacy on the subject, they would probably adopt that title. 

J. Conver, Esq. said he had a friend settled for some time in the island of Jersey, 
who was accustomed to give the name of Congregational church to his place of 
worship. This had proved to be a point of no small importance. He had been 
accused of taking a great liberty in giving that name to a dissenting edifice, and had 
been the object of angry attack from the opposite party. It was evident that they 
were well aware of the importance of that phraseology. 

The Rev. Joun Nispet, pastor of the second Congregational church, Hobart 
Town, Van Dieman’s Land, after a few prefatory observations as to the circum- 
stances which had induced him to appear before the meeting, continued as follows: I 
have no particular information to convey to you respecting the state of things in Van 
Dieman’s Land. The colony being situated at so great a distance from our native 
country, we felt it to be of the utmost importance, in an early stage of our church 
history, that we should not continue in that isolated state in which the churches of 
our denomination in England too long remained; but at once form ourselves into a 
Union, that we might thereby be strengthened, and strengthen each other, and be 
the better able to assist in carrying out the various plans devised for the extension of 
the Gospel. There are but seven ministers of our denomination in that colony, and 
these, with the five churches, are all combined to form our Union. We are indeed 
but few and feeble, but we have felt greatly rejoiced and greatly encouraged by the 
communications which we have received from this Union ; and I would here return 
thanks, on behalf of myself and my brethren, for the kindness and sympathy which 
they have manifested. It is matter of regret to us that your communications should 
be so few and far between, and that we have so little opportunity of personal com- 
munication. I would call the attention of the meeting to the position of the 
Australian colonies. We are near to the continent of Asia; contiguous to all the 
South Sea Islands; both highly important in a missionary point of view. The popu- 
lation of our Australian colonies is greatly increasing; and it is of paramount 
importance that attention should be given to the moral and religious education and 
training of the rising population of those colonies, inasmuch as we hope that the 
time is not far distant when young persons will be found in them giving themselves 
to the work of the ministry, and offering themselves as agents to labour in the mis- 
sionary cause. In Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, the only minister of our 
denomination is the Rev. Dr. Ross. There is in that colony a population of upwards 
of 130,000, and there we have but one minister of our body, unsustained and 
unstrengthened by the presence of any of his brethren. If our brother from Canada 
solicits assistance in behalf of that colony, I may surely be allowed to solicit assist- 
ance on behalf of our Australian colonies, that the hands of the brethren who are 
there labouring may be strengthened, and that we may be able to go forth in the full 
confidence that, notwithstanding all our difficulties, the cause of the Redeemer shal! 
universally prevail. On the part of myself and my brethren, I would again express 
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my thanks to this Union for the sympathy and kindness which they have expressed 
towards us. 

The Rev. Dr. Fretcuer, of Stepney, then said, I rise to move the following 
resolution— 

“ That this assembly responds with warm affection to the addresses of the beloved 
and honoured brethren, the Rev. Dr. Uhden, the Rev. Dr. Russell, the Rev. Samuel 
Roberts, the Rev. John Roaf, and the Rev. J. Nisbet, and has hailed their presence 
this day with great delight. The assembly assures these respected brethren, that it 
cherishes the most unfeigned Christian love for the associated churches they 
respectively represent, and feels the deepest interest in their peace and prosperity.” 

If we had met, brethren, for no other purpose than to hear the addresses of these 
respected visitors and delegates, without having any other business before us, we should 
have returned to our respective homes and circles refreshed and encouraged. The in- 
formation communicated, the sentiments expressed, the sympathies called forth, and 
the resolutions of which every heart must have been conscious in the presence of God 
himself, in consequence of these appeals and communications, would of themselves 
have been an ample compensation for all that has been projected and accomplished 
by this Union. We need to have our best feelings excited, and our best principles 
confirmed. Tell me not of those who are perpetually asking the question, What has 
the Union done? which proves them to be rather utilitarians, than fully imbued with 
the principle which ought to pervade our hearts. We are asked what the Union has 
done? It has done much in the feelings which it has awakened, in the sentiments 
which it has established among us. It has done much practically—it has done much 
by causing us to do more. It has given efficiency and union to societies which were 
too separate and too isolated before, and it has made us feel, too, that there is a perfect 
accordance between the independence of our churches, and the principle of union, so 
that the liberty of our sentiments and principles is in no way violated thereby. I 
cannot, my dear friends, advert to the presence of one individual on this occasion, 


. without unusual and unmingled satisfaction. I have had the pleasure of knowing for 


many years, and knowing with increasing satisfaction and delight, the character, and 
works, and labours of our friend Dr. Russell, of Dundee. And there is one special 
point of union and sympathy between us. We both feel and feel deeply on this 
occasion ; and my beloved friend and brother who is to address you before the close 
of this important meeting, (Dr. Burder,) will respond to this appeal. We cannot think 
of the honoured and revered name of Greville Ewing, who might almost be called the 
father and founder of the Congregational body in Scotland, and certainly of the Con- 
gregational Union,—we cannot think of that illustrious.and venerable man, without 
the deepest fulness of affection and of love. He has entered the noble assembly of 
the spirits of the just made perfect, and if there be any desire of which his heart is 
conscious in that beatific state, it must be a desire if possible, to mingle with us on an 
occasion like the present, to see the same principles which led him to endure sacrifice 
and privation, and to devote a laborious life, with hallowed and uniformconsistency to 
the service of his master, obtaining so wide and extensive influence in this country. 
Ile was a Congregationalist, shall I say of the highest order; with him it was the 
result of conviction, the result of enquiry. He was an expositor of truth; he was an 
able divine ; he was an eloquent orator; and when his heart was moved and exalted 
on some special and hallowed occasions, no man, either on this or on the other side of 
the Tweed, ever moved more powerfully, or more holily, or more effectually, the 
hearts of all around him. But I would not for a moment attempt the delineation of 
his character—our friend from Dundee (the Rev. Dr. Russell) has done that, and we 
have now an imperishable memorial of the facts, the spirit, the disposition, and the 
life of that illustrious, and excellent, and honoured man. [ rejoice, my friends, to see 
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amongst us this day one who has so large a portion of the spirit of Ewing, and who 
is qualified by such large attainments in influence, in knowledge, and in power, to carry 
on the cause in Scotland. And what, Mr. Chairman, has tended more than any thing 
else to advance that cause? I speak of that cause denominationally, not so much for 
its own sake, as for the sake of the higher cause with which it is associated and 
identified,—the preservation, advancement, and influence of scriptural religion, of 
vital godliness, of evangelical truth. The Union of the churches of Scotland has 
been one of the main sources of the extension of that influence, and of the success of 
that cause. I can well recollect the formation of that Union. Its venerable founder 
visited this country not very long after that period ; but he had no fears,—with all 
his jealousy and with all his apprehensions of ecclesiastical domination, he had no 
fears that the Union would trench upon the independency of the churches; whilst 
he knew that if all who were interested in diffusing the Gospel united for that pur- 
pose, it would greatly increase their strength. And I would ask, have we lost 
anything during the last ten years by the Union which has been formed? Have we 
diminished in numbers, in energy, in affection, in co-operation, in direct and positive 
usefulness? I look upon the circumstances and the efforts of this Union, as one of 
the most successful antagonists of Puseyism, of Popery, of infidelity, of intoler- 
ance, of every evil and of every ism which can possibly affect or injure the 
interests of the church of God; and I would urge upon each pastor and each 
member of a church before me, to uphold this Union in his respective district. 
The resolution which I have proposed refers to the brethren who have come amongst 
us from distant parts of the world. Here we have brethren from the east and the west, 
from the north and the south. Why, we make this place an Appii Forum; we thank 
God ; we take courage ; we go back to our respective associations and duties encou- 
raged to persevere, showing that we are not afraid for our cause and principles, 
but know how to maintain them. Allow me, however, to address a word to the 
brethren who are stationed in the metropolis. Brethren, we want more union 
in London. The principles which we recommend to our country brethren and, 
churches, need to be carried out in our own city. We ourselves, are far from each 
other, and we are not united as we ought to be. I was delighted to see a suggestion 
in the Congregational Magazine lately, that there should be four district unions 
established in this metropolis—a union for the east, for the west, for the north, and 
for the south. Let the members and ministers of our churches, in adequate and suffi- 
cient numbers, meet, and meet resolutely and determinately, every quarter, and by 
that means we shall strengthen each other in all our plans for doing good, and 
for extending abroad and at home the interests of pure and undefiled religion. I am 
afraid to trespass longer on your patience. I will therefore conclude by expressing 
my hallowed satisfaction at seeing and hearing the brethren who are present from 
different parts of the world, together with my hope that this Union may prosper, that 
“ Esto perpetua”’ may be its motto, and that generations yet unborn may thank God 
for its foundation. 

The Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, then said—Had my esteemed and beloved 
brother referred to all the names contained in the resolution, it would have been 
unnecessary for me to add a single syllable. I shall not touch upon the name 
of Russell, much as I honour that name, and much as I am indebted to the individual 
who bears it for some of the clearest theology to be found in the English language.—I 
shall not touch upon the name of Greville Ewing, otherwise than to express the 
veneration which I feel for the memory of that illustrious servant of Christ— but 
I shall, for one moment, allude to an individual who has appeared among us this 
morning as one of our accredited agents, who are labouring so honourably, and so 
successfully in Canada ; and I refer to him especially, because | had the happiness to 
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labour in association with him in the scene which he left for that part of the vine- 
yard, to which Providence has directed his course. I may truly say, Sir, from what 
we have heard this morning, as well as from what we previously heard, that it 
was Providence which directed him thither. He did me the honour to consult me as 
his neighbour, and his senior, although, I must admit, his inferior, as to the pro- 
priety of his leaving his native country, and transplanting himself to the colonies. 
I felt much at a loss what advice to give. I knew his importance to the county in 
which God had placed him ; [ knew his value to the association of which, without any 
reflection upon any other member, he was one of the chief supporters ; I knew that 
he would tear himself away from a people who were cordially and devotedly attached 
to him ; and yet knowing the talents with which God had endowed him, it did 
appear to me, upon the whole, to be his duty to leave this country, in order 
that he might labour in the important colony in which he is now placed, and 
from which, I trust, he will never return; because he will have stronger, and 
still stronger, inducements to remain there. I welcome him amongst us here 
to-day. He has come with untarnished honours; he has brought back unfading 
laurels. God has honoured and blessed his labours; and may that blessing 
still continue to rest on him, upon his family, and upon all his future plans and 
prospects! There are others mentioned in the resolution, to whom, did time permit, 
I should also allude. We have received from the land of Luther, one not unworthy 
to be a child of the land of the Reformation, one who feels disposed, with his honoured 
colleagues, to carry on that great work, which, although it has been retarded by a 
theology far different, I am sure, from that which he professes, will still rise above 
rationalism and neology, and prove the power of Evangelical religion, and that God is 
still with the cause of truth. We have heard from his lips the declaration, that he 
was delighted to come here, because we are engaged in winning souls to Christ. We 
are as delighted to see him, because we are persuaded that he is doing the same on 
the continent of Europe. I ought to allude also to my friend from Wales, whom I 
have long known and esteemed, as well as his worthy father, and far distant will be the 
day when John Roberts will be forgotten in the principality. Well does he bear the 
name which he has inherited; he has found the lost mantle, and long may he con- 
tinue to wear it. And if, Sir, our friend from Van Dieman’s Land did not tell us 
all that he could have told us, we perceive that he was troubled with a modesty 
which pressed down his energies. May he return to that colony which he has left, 
in health and in vigour, to resume his pastoral labours. And may many go forth to 
assist in carrying forward the work in that part of our empire. Though pressed for 
time, I cannot sit down without disburdening my heart on a subject which has 
induced me to leave the privacy from which I rarely emerge, and perhaps shall emerge 
more rarely still. “ It is this—the Union has done much, but it may do more in my 
opinion, notwithstanding the divided and distracted state of the Protestant Evangelical 
body. There is, in spite of the bigotry, prejudice, virulence, and hostility which is 
manifested in every direction, an under current flowing, a yearning for more extensive 
union. Who could listen to the short paragraph from the letter of Dr. Chalmers, 
without feeling that there was there manifested a desire for union? And is it not in 
the power of this Union to bring about, by God’s blessing, a Protestant Evangelical 
Union of the whole body of Christ’s faithful followers, who have at any rate adopted 
the voluntary principle? In my judgment, the time is come, when such a union may 
be attempted; and I know of nobody that could attempt it with more rational hopes 
of success than that which is now assembled. Is it not the reproach of Christianity, 
of Protestantism, and of our own body, in connexion with other sections of the 
Christian church, that we are so divided, that there is no recognition of one another 
as Christian brethren? It appears to me, that we have it in our power to raise up a 
defence against infidelity, Popery, Puseyism, and Plymouth-brethrenism, by bringing 
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about a union of all protestant bodies of Christians holding the voluntary principle. 
How many are there who would unite, if for nothing else, upon the basis of a simple 
mutual recognition! How many are there who would rejoice to acknowledge others 
holding great leading sentiments, and to be acknowledged by them as brethren in 
Jesus Christ. Let the imagination only dwell upon the scene presented by a meeting 
in Exeter Hall, where certain great principles of Protestant and evangelical religion 
should be acknowledged as the basis of union, all who held those principles recognising 
each other as brethren. Let six ministers of different denominations address that meet- 
ing, each following his address with a prayer. Let the members of various churches 
be invited to attend such a meeting; and let us exhibit it to the world as the Union 
of the Protestant Evangelical bodies of Christians. It would have a power which 
nothing that had as yet been presented to the world had ever exerted upoh the public 
mind. We should strengthen ourselves, and strengthen each other. The work must 
begin somewhere ; why should it not begin here? What materials are there for the 
formation of such a union. Think of our body in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, the Baptist body, Lady Huntingdon’s connexion, the Wesleyan Methodist 
connexion. Think of the north of the Tweed, the Secession church—shall I speak 
prophetically and prospectively ?—the voluntaries that are to be, if not already volun- 
taries to a certain extent,:and who, I know, are not unprepared to unite upon 
such principles as these, if such a union could be brought about. In Ireland 
you would find the Synod of Ulster, or at least many members of it, prepared to 
unite with you. Think how glorious would be the spectacle of such a union, 
how great the honour conferred upon any body who should bring about such a 
convocation! I do not despair of the time coming round when Dr. Chalmers him- 
self will again visit this metropolis, not to employ his mighty eloquence against the 
voluntary principle, but to vindicate that which he once laboured to depreciate. 
Let us only carry out the principle of a great Protestant Union; and we may yet 
have representatives from all the bodies of Protestant Christians to be found within 
the circle of our own United Empire. I do seriously refer it to the consideration of 
the brethren of the Committee, whether such a convocation be practicable—desirable 
we must all admit it to be—whether it be practicable ; and I do submit, that at our 
meeting at Liverpool in the ensuing autumn it should be a subject of grave and 
serious consideration. With these sentiments I most cordially and sincerely second 
the resolution which has been so ably moved by my friend Dr. Fletcher. 

The motion was put and cordially adopted. 

The Rev. Dr. Burper, of Hackney, then read the annual letter to the churches, 
on the wisest methods of inducing pious worshippers in our congregations to join 
with us in church fellowship. 

The Rev. Dr. Reprorp having expressed his satisfaction with the style and senti- 
ments of the document, moved the following resolution :— 

“ That the letter to the churches, now read, be adopted, and printed, after revision 
by the Committee, in concert with the brethren who prepared the document, and to 
whom, for that valuable service, the best thanks of this assembly are hereby presented. 
Also, that the subject for the next annual letter be, ‘ Affectionate advice to the 
churches, on the importance of maintaining their love and harmony unbroken ;’ and 
that the Rev. Thomas Stratten, the Rev. Ebenezer Morley, junr., and the Rev. 
James Sibree, of Hull, with the Rev. Thomas Hicks, of Cottingham, be requested to 
prepare an address on that subject, for presentation at the annual assembly for 
1843.” 

The Rev. Dr. Jenxyn, of Coward College, seconded the resolution. 

The Meeting adjourned at half-past two, until eight o’clock on Friday morning. 

The great length of these proceedings compels us to defer the subsequent proceed- 
ings of the assembly till our next. 
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MEETINGS OF COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE AssociATIon.—The annual meeting of the Independent 
ministers and churches united in this Association, was held at Nottingham, on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, March 14 and 15. The Rev. T. East, of Birmingham, preached on 
Monday evening. The public meeting was held on Tuesday, March 15th, the Rev. 
Joseph Gilbert in the chair. The following facts were stated in the report, which 
was of an encouraging character :— 


Churches in the Association.............. 16 
Church Members . eaaseesechdccess Se 
Additions, 1841.. ae ces ceumed de 148 
Chapels and puncahing statins ores 32 


Estimated accommodation for hearers, bein 11,000 

These different churches are exerting themselves in various ways for the extension of 
the kingdom of Christ. At Nottingham, Newark, Keyworth, Retford, Worksop, 
Grantham, and Sutton-in-Ashfield, there is the regular distribution of religious tracts; 
at Nottingham and Newark, the employment of town missionaries ; there are two 
preaching stations near Nottingham ; five in the neighbourhood of Newark ; seven in 
connexion with the church at Grantham, where a home missionary is employed; two 
attended by the brethren at Mansfield; and one about to be undertaken by the 
church at Sutton-in-Ashfield. In addition to these labours, there is occasional 
preaching in the surrounding villages by various ministers, and one or more Sunday- 
schools in connexion with most of the churches. 

Dorset Country AssociaTion.—The spring meeting was held at Bridport, on 
the 29th, 30th, and 3lst of March, 1842. The Rev. Mr. Jupp, of Axminster, 
preached on Tuesday evening. At 8 o’clock on Wednesday morning, about 250 
teachers and friends of Sunday-schools sat down to breakfast in the Town-hall. The 
paramount importance of seeking the immediate conversion of the children, was the 
main topic of the addresses. At 11 o’clock, the Rev. J. C. Bodwell, A.M., preached 
on “ The best means of promoting personal holiness.” The Rev. R. Keynes presided 
at the Lord’s table. The Rev. Thomas Durant preached in the evening. The attend- 
ance was good. The collections amounted to £21. 

The business meeting commenced at 10 o’clock on Thursday morning. Statistics 
from 22 churches were received and read. The following is the summary :— 


Number of church members ............ 1478 
Clear gain in 184] ......cccccccccccses 139 
Average Sabbath attendance ............ 4965 
Number of village stations .............. 58 
Average village attendance .............. 4030 


The following resolutions received the sanction of the assembled ministers and 

— a 

1. “ That we earnestly and affectionately intreat the Sunday-school teachers con- 
nected with our County Union, to make the conversion of the Sunday-school children 
the paramount object of their prayers and efforts.” 

2. “ That we earnestly and affectionately intreat our associated churches to give 
the Sunday-schools the benefit of their sympathy and prayers, and that, when prac- 
ticable; they select from among themselves the most eligible, who are willing to 
devote some portion of their time weekly to meet such scholars as the teachers may 
recommend, for the express purpose of conversing with these scholars on the state of 
their souls, praying with them, and leading them to Jesus.” 

On Thursday evening a devotional meeting was held; when short addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. George Jones, of Lyme, the Rev. Thomas Seavill, of Old 
Meeting, Wareham, and the Rev. A. Morton Brown, A.M., of Poole. 

N. 8.—VOL. VI. 3M 
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Tue Duraam AND NorRTHUMBERLAND AssociaTion.—The services connected 
with the anniversary of this association took place at North Shields, on Monday and 
Tuesday, March 28th and 29th. Meetings for business took place on both days, at 
which a large number of ministers and delegates attended, and at which many 
important matters connected with the progress of religion in the two counties were 
considered. On Monday evening a sermon was preached in St. Andrew’s Chapel by 
the Rev. J. W. Richardson, of Sunderland, from Rev. v. 9; after which the ordinance 
of the Lord’s supper was attended to. There were about four hundred communi- 
cants, members of various churches in the neighbourhood... Addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. W. Froggatt and the Rev. J. Ward; and the devotional exercises were 
conducted by the Rev. A. Jack, the Rev. A. Reid, the Rev. S. Goodall, and the Rev. 
R. C. Pritchett. A meeting for especial prayer on behalf of the associated churches 
was held on Tuesday morning. In the evening the public meeting was held in 
St. Andrew’s Chapel, Robert Pow, Esq. in the chair. The report was read by the 
Secretary, the Rev. A. Reid, and the financial statement was presented by the Trea- 
surer, Mr. E. Charlton. The meeting was afterwards addressed by the Rev. Messrs. 
Richardson, Froggatt, Harrison, Smith, Anderson, &c. Much interest was excited 
by this anniversary, and the intelligence regarding the progress of the missions con- 
ducted under the auspices of the association, called forth devout thanksgivings to 
God. 

Wits anv East Somerset CONGREGATIONAL Union.—The first annual meet- 
ing of this Union was held at Bradford, Rev. William Gear’s, on Tuesday, March 29th. 
The engagements of the day were commenced with a solemn and impressive prayer 
meeting, at which the Rev. R. Elliott delivered a most appropriate address. The 
meeting of pastors and delegates from churches commenced at eleven o’clock, a.m. 
Thirty-two members present. Rev. W. Jay in the chair. After the ordinary business 
of the meeting had been disposed of, a very important measure was brought under 
consideration by the Secretary. After showing the unsatisfactory nature of the con- 
nexion at present existing between this Union and the Home Missionary Society, and 
reading extracts from the last report of that Society, and the Rey. T. Stratten’s 
address at Nottingham, recommending county unions to become auxiliaries to 
the Home Missionary Society, he proposed a series of resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted by the meeting, strongly recommending that such a connexion 
be forthwith formed between the above Society and this County Union. It was also 
determined, that the autumn would be better than the spring, for holding the 
anniversary services of the London Missionary Society in this Union. In the evening 
of the same day, the venerable William Jay preached to a crowded audience, and a 
collection was made on behalf of the funds of the Society. The whole proceedings of 
the day were characterized by peace and love among the brethren, and devoted atten- 
tion to the business of the Union. The next annual meeting will be held at Swindon 
—Rev. J. Pillgrem’s. 

Tuomas Manw, Secretary. 





BRIEF NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 


Events of the greatest interest during the past busy month, both at home and in 
foreign countries, have been so numerous, as will compel us to take but a passing 
glance at most of them. 

From Cuina, nothing has been heard which can lead to the hope of a speedy close 
to the invasion of that empire by a British armament. Three or four cities around 
Ningpo have been occupied, and a concentrated movement against Pekin itself is 
contemplated. In the mean time, every friend of humanity must lament to hear that 
opium is selling freely along the coasts by the Honourable Company at a profit which 
is expected to cover half the cost of the war! 
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AFGHANISTAN affairs are still involved in the obscurity which party prejudices and 
private interests are sure to raise in the absence of full and complete information. 
The intelligence received, however, affords a glance of hope that the disasters which 
befel the Anglo-Indian army have not been so complete as were at first reported. 

A movement in favour of the rights of men has occurred in a quarter where we 
should have scarcely looked for it. 

Nicholas the First, Emperor of Russ1a, himself the proprietor of 21,500,000 serfs, 
and his proud nobles possessing 23,000,000 more, has dared to publish a ukase, pro- 
claiming the measures which he has taken for the enfranchisement of these forty-five 
millions of Russian slaves! This step, it is said, has roused the resentful spirit of the 
aristocracy ; and when we recollect the fate of more than one czar, we tremble for 
Nicholas. The activity and vigour, the strength of purpose, and power of command 
which he is said to possess, may enable him to keep his factious nobles at arm’s 
length ; and he may be permitted to shake the foundations, if not to subvert the 
most colossal system of domestic slavery which now exists to curse our race. 

The free city of HamBures has been visited by a frightful conflagration, which 
destroyed, with appalling rapidity, 61 streets, and 120 courts, which consisted of 
1992 houses, 1716 dwelling floors, 498 cottages, and 468 inhabited cellars. The 
devouring element levelled to the ground the senate house, the bank, the libraries ; 
and several churches, synagogues, hotels, and other public edifices, were also 
consumed. This calamity has fallen with peculiar severity on the poor, and more 
than 21,000 inhabitants were left without a shelter. The philanthropy of neighbour- 
ing states has been generously displayed towards the unhappy sufferers, and British 
merchants and traders, ever prompt to obey the call of humanity, have already 
remitted more than £25,000 toward their relief. 

The citizens of Paris have been startled by a frightful accident on the Versailles 
Railroad, when more than 1300 passengers, after a day of Sabbath desecration, were 
thrown by an accident into circumstances of the greatest alarm and danger. Amidst 
scenes of hilarity and pleasure, fifty were killed, and about the same number 
seriously injured, the former having been either most dreadfully mangled, or literally 
burned to death, by several carriages taking fire, and from which, through the absurd 
system of locking in the passengers, they could not escape. 

At Home many events are occurring, to illustrate the present anomalous state of 
English society.—The distress in the manufacturing districts has become so urgent, 
that government has been compelled to make secret advances of money to preserve the 
poor from actual famine, and the public from the violence which a population ready 
to starve would doubtless manifest. The ministers of the crown have advised our 
Sovereign to issue a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, requiring “ that the 
minister in each parish do effectually excite the parishioners to a liberal contribution,” 
in aid of the subscriptions entered into for the relief of the working classes. There 
may be some six or eight thousand other Christian ministers in her Majesty’s domi- 
nions, besides the established clergy, whose exhortations usually excite their people 
to a liberality quite equal to that of their episcopalian neighbours, but their influ- 
ence, it would seem, is of no account in this national movement ; but we suppose it 
would be too great a breach of ecclesiastical decorum, for her Majesty in council 
to acknowledge their existence, much more to confess their influence. 

The fearful degradation of the women and children working in themines of Britain 
has just been brought to light by a parliamentary report of frightful interest, and 
which details cruelties that greatly exceed all the evils that were discovered in the 
worst days of the factory system. 

Discontent, deep-seated and widely diffused, unquestionably exists, which is shown 
by the fact, that a Chartist petition, signed by nearly three millions and a-half of peo- 
ple, has been presented to the House of Commons, praying for a complete suffrage. 
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While these scenes have been witnessed on the one hand, the court, at the call of 
our gracious Sovereign, have, to give an impulse to trade, been displaying in masks 
and balls, the wealth and splendour of the aristocratic classes. The election com- 
mittees continue to make astounding revelations of the thousands—the great total 
probably amounting to a million of money, that were squandered away to corrupt 
the electors at the late general election. These disclosures, and the manner in which 
they are treated by the House of Commons, will assuredly induce many sober minds 
to listen to the call for the ballot, and a widely extended suffrage. 

When Lord Monteagle was Chancellor of the Exchequer, he introduced, about five 
years ago, a bill to give tenants of church-lands the power of converting their lease- 
holds into fee-simples, and to appropriate the increased value for upholding the 
fabric of churches, and thus to supersede church-rates. The bill was strongly 
opposed, and the interested parties protested that no surplus would accrue. Now, 
however, Sir James Graham is taking the same matter in hand, as he expects 
a large surplus, but then it is to be given to augment poor livings, and not to 
relieve the people from the odious impost of church-rates! But they will be relieved. 
Dr. Lushington has pronounced in the Consistory Court an elaborate judgment on 
the question raised by a certain archdeacon, prompted by his liberal diocesan, 
whether a minority had not the power to make a rate where the majority had refused 
it. Dr. Lushington has given an emphatic negative, which will be a signal for 
church-rate agitation throughout the land. 

ScorLanp at the present moment exhibits a scene of the deepest interest in the 
proceedings of its General Assembly. That venerable body has done itself vast 
honour in repealing part of an act passed in 1799, which forbade all the ministers of 
that church from allowing any ministers of other denominations to preach or dispense 
ordinances in their churches. This act was hurled against Messrs. Rowland Hill, 
Haldane, Ewing, Innes, &c., and it is a delightful sign of the times when such a restric- 
tion can be repealed with so little opposition. They have also declared, “that patronage 
is a grievance, attended with injury to the cause of pure religion in this church and 
kingdom,—is the source of all the difficulties in which this church is now involved, 
and therefore ought to be abolished.” This was carried by a majority of 69 ina 
house of 363 members. What the end will be of these proceedings it is impossible 
to predict, but fervently do we wish that Divine wisdom and knowledge may direct 
men who are prepared so fearlessly to avow opinions that are opposed to the notions 
and tastes of the men of this world. 

We have only space to add, that the anniversaries of the religious societies during 
the past month have been very gratifying, and especially that of ‘the meeting of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, which was characterized by a, manly declaration 
of great Protestant principles, and of charitable sympathies with all the people of 
God, such as used to mark its earlier anniversaries, and which tend to convince us 
that, amidst all the distractions of party, spiritual Christians are but one family, who 
yearn with an emotion that will not be repressed, to be reconciled to each other, 
as they are, through Christ, to their common God and Father. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have been received from the Rev. Drs. Hoppus—Styles. 

Revs. J. Jefferson—E. Griffith—W. Harris—J. Buckpitt—G. Rogers—J. C. Potter 
—A. Wells—T. Keyworth—E. Leighton—W. T. Buck. 

Sir. J. B. Williams, LL.D. 

Messrs. W. Hickes—R. Townsend—G. Hatfield—J. S. Hardy—H. R. Reynolds. 

K. L. M. N.—A Book Worm. 

Although this Magazine has twenty additional pages, yet the great length at which 
the proceedings of the Congregational Union are reported, have compelled us to defer 
various articles of intelligence till our next. 
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